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The Premiers in Delhi 


Ir is good news that the Prime Ministers of 
India and Pakistan have agreed on a joint state- 
ment dealing with the violence in Bengal, and 
that they are to confer together in Delhi. This 
means that Mr. Patel, whose support is essen- 
tial in any settlement, will be able to take part 
in the discussions. It is understood that the 
Premiers have already agreed to make absolutely 
clear their joint determination to end the loot- 
ing, arson and murder which have recently 
reached horrifying dimensions in Bengal; that 
they will provide full protection to minorities 
in their territories, and do all in their power to 
stem the tide of migration which, according to 
the most moderate estiraate, has involved the 
arrival of some 300,000 Hindu refugees in 
India, and 200,000 Muslims in Eastern 
Pakistan. 

The two Premiers have to deal with a situa- 
tion which goes far beyond the new outbreak 
of communal terror in Bengal. In India and 
Pakistan alike, excitement, threats of violence 
and counter-violence, and rumours of war have 
gone to unprecendented lengths. Terror once 
again stalks the countryside on both sides of 
the frontier. With each murder the number of 
refugees increases in volume and the cry goes 
up for reprisals. Liaquat Ali Khan, after his 
visit to East Pakistan, pointed out that the scale 
of outrage there had been grossly exaggerated 
in Indian, especially Calcutta, newspapers. 
Hindus may truthfully retort that the efforts 
of their most irresponsible papers are pale in 
comparison with the fanatical violence of the 
Muslim Dawn. The facts on both sides of the 
frontier are bad enough without exaggeration. 


The strange fact is that, soberly considered, no 
cause that any responsible person can state 
exists for war, or even for hostility between the 
two Dominions. Reports from the sub-Con- 
tinent agree that the disputes are not of sub- 
stance but the result of a psychological malaise. 
If there are Muslim fanatics who are sure that 
India is preparing to invade Pakistan, there are 
equally Hindu nationalists who declare that 
Pakistan is preparing to attack India, and who 
threaten Nehru’s life in terms similar to those 
employed against the Mahatma just before his 
assassination. 

In all of this we are sure of one thing—that 
Pandit Nehru will insist on the principle on 
which the new India is founded. As long as 
he has breath in his body he will struggle for 
the creation of a democratic India in which all 
communities, including the Muslim minority, 
may live at peace. Liaquat Ali Khan, though 
a fervent nationalist, is also a reasonable man 
who desives peace. If these two can agree and 
carry through the policy of pacification in 
Bengal, it is surely not too much to hope that 
the other causes of hatred and suspicion between 
the two Dominions may also prove amenable to 
negotiation. 

If, for instance, a mediator can be found 
acceptable to both sides, it seems obvious that 
a settlement can be found to the Kashmir 
problem. The distribution of canal waters in 
Punjab; the difficulties raised by Pakistan’s 
refusal to devalue the rupee; the repayment for 
evacuee property and the conditions of a 
plebiscite in Kashmir—on which, in principle, 
both are agreed—-these are surely matters which 


can be setiled peaceably, always provided that 
the Premiers have enough influence in their 
own countries to curb the excesses of news- 
papers and politicians who are now criminally 
exploiting the passionate ignorance of the 
masses. 


Adenauer Makes Conditions 


Not unexpectedly, the Bonn Government has 
lost no time in exploiting for its own purposes 
the growing desire of the Governments of 
Western Europe and the United States to assure 
themselves of another ally against the East. 
Churchill’s newly repeated demand this week 
for a German army can only confirm the Bonn 
Government in its intentions. The chief of 
these, now scarcely camouflaged, is to quicken 
the process of “ equalisation” between the West 
German State and the Governments of Western 
Union. To that end Chancellor Adenauer has 
now announced three conditions which the 
Western Powers must grant before he can accept 
the invitation to join the Council of Europe that 
was forwarded to Bonn last autumn. ‘These are 
that the three occupying Powers should declare 
in writing that that they hold the entry of the 
“ Federal Republic” into the Council of Europe 
to be desirable; that they should give a formal 
assurance that the Saar’s membership of the 
Council is only provisional; and that the 
“Federal Republic’s” status as an associate 
member should pass rapidly to full membership. 
Behi nd these conditions, evidently, is the belief 
-——-which Churchill and the military staffs of 
Western Union seem to be doing their best to 
encourage—that Western Europe needs the 
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“Federal Republic” (or at least its big bat- 
talions and its armaments industries) far more 
than the Federal Republic needs Western 
Europe. As things are now, this belief is 
probably right. 

Mr. Bevin showed in his reply to Churchill 
on Tuesday that he is aware of the likely 
consequences of this situation. Yet his 
speech, which reads in parts curiously like 
that of a leader of the Opposition to Churchill 
as Forcign Secretary, offered no sign of 
a more vigorous and independent British 
policy in Germany. Having failed in the last 
five years to make any perceptible change in 
the social and economic structure of the British 
Zone, he has apparently accepted the “ Federal 
Republic” as a respectable partner, if not yet 
as an ally. Late in the day, he now argues 
against “bargains and terms” with the Ger- 
mans. These are implicit, however, in his 
present policy. Unless he strikes hard for the 
neutralisation of Germany under Four-Power 
agreement and guarantees, there is nothing he can 
do to prevent the present leaclers of Western Ger- 
many from levering themselves into the Conti- 
nental leadership of Western Europe. Whatever 
it may be now or may become, Western Union in 
that case will develop most surely and speedily 
into a coalition of Right-wing fanatics. Already 
de Gaulle has given this prospective coalition 
his own obscurantist blessing, and in return 
received Mr. Churchill’s blessing. From this 
to the doctrine of preventive war is a short 
step indeed. 


Our German Allies ? 


The failure of the Western Allies to effect 
any genuine change in the structure of West 
German society is now common knewledge. 
Even so, there are still unpleasant surprises. 
Few are more illuminating of the true state of 
affairs in the “ Federal Republic,” perhaps, than 
a recent decision of a Munich court to release 
two notorious §.S. officers from prison. The 
case is worth recording. SS-Obersturmbann- 
fuehrer Oswald Schafer and Kriminalrat Dr. 
Richard Lebkiicher, were Gestapo officials 
whose task during much of the war was to deal 
out “special treatment” to recalcitrant slave- 
workers from the East European countries. 
Their “ short treatment”, as the Gestapo called 
it, meant mere flogging and bruising or despatch 
to a concentration camp. Their “ special treat- 
meat,” as these two officials admitted, involved 
death by strangling in the basement of Gestapo 
headquarters in Munich. During _ trial, 
Schiffer admitted to having “recommended” 
strangling in “about ten cases,” while 
Lebkiicher was involved in “from 2§ to 40” 
such cases. These two men are now released 
on the grounds that their crimes were committed 
by orders from above. They were greeted, on 
coming out of prison, by a crowd of sym- 
pathisers. 

Such treatment of convicted murderers has 
not passed without a protest even in Bavaria. 
The Bavarian Assembly denounced it in 
vigorous terms. The trade unions have 
declared that this release of “ the most merciless 
of all the Gestapo officials of Munich” is a 
blow at the whole concept of right and wreng. 
The American High Commissioner has been 


asked to use his veto on the declaration of 
release. It is to be hoped he will do so. Yet 
these are only two particularly bad cases; the 
vast majority of their colleagues are long since 
back in circulation. They will be delighted, 
we have no doubt, to “stand in the line ”—as 
Churchill put it--with anyone who will put 
them into uniform again. 

No Solution in Belgium 

After a week which began with strikes and 
rioting, a solution to the constitutional crisis 
seems no nearer. After M. Eyskens had given 
up his attempt to form a new Government, 
another effort was made by Count Carton de 
Wiart, the “elder statesman” of the Social 
Christian Party. This also failed, largely be- 
cause only the most reckless members of the 
S.C.P. failed to see the folly of forming a single- 
party minority Government pledged to bring 
back the King. 

The deadlock continued, and a special meet- 
ing of the rarely-convened Council of State was 
unable to reach any compromise solution. The 
Regent then asked M. Albert Deveze, the 
Libera) leader, to form a Cabinet. This has 
given the Liberals a chance to put forward their 
solution for the crisis, whereby Leopold would 
return for a few months on the understanding 
that he would then abdicate in favour of his son, 
Prince Baudouin. The Social Christians would 
probably accept this, hoping that once the King 
actually returned to Brussels it might prove very 
difficult to send him on his travels again. But, 
for the same reason, the Socialists will be most 
reluctant to accept this formula. Leopold has 
a habit of changing his mind when the wind 
blows in his favour. Once before, he seemed 
willing to abdicate if the Socialists would agree 
his honour was cleansed. When, for the sake 
of agreement, they were prepared to make such 
a declaration, he said that if his honour was un- 
stained there was no reason to abdicate. 

From this impasse, there seems to be no way 
out except a general election, in which either 
the Social Christians would win a clear majority, 
or would be defeated. But even should they 
win, they would be foolish to bring Leopold 
back and further stimulate the bitter divisions 
in the country. On this issue, the Socialists 
would be wise to stick to their opposition to a 
single-party monarch. 


Reaction in Greece 

The Government formed in Athens last week 
by Sophocles Venizelos is a clear and wilful per- 
version of the results of the General Election of 
March §, and another proof of the unwilling- 
ness of the Greek court, general staff, and rich 
merchants’ clique to make the slightest real con- 
cession to democratic procedures. 'We have 
seen no better comment than that of the Right- 
wing “Socialist” leader, Papandreou, himself 
deeply involved in the policies of the Greek re- 
gime since the end of 1944. 

This solution writes a most tragic page in 
the political history of Greece, and is a flag- 
rant denial of the popular will. Venizelos has 
not kept his word, It was not only personal 
reasons, but rather political and national 
reasons, which called for a government led by 
General Plastiras. Unhappily, the personal 
ambition of Venizelos has pushed hir into re- 
fusing the only solution which was both parlia- 
mentary and in the interests of the country. 
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Venizelos has formed a government which will 
bring down new upon Greece. 


The outlook in Greece is now so fraught with 
dangers that it will be well to keep in mind 
In spite of every 


exactly what has happened. 
discouragement, ranging from brute force to the 
refinements of electoral gerrymandering, the 
people of Greece voted into being a Parliament 
which expressed an unmistakable desire for new 
policies and new men. The Right-wing cx- 
tremists who had conducted the civil war were 
heavily defeated; in their place there emerged 
a majority for the Centre and Left-centre parties. 
On the morrow of the poll the three “ Liberal ” 
parties—of General Plastiras, of Papandreou, 
and of Venizelos—issued a joint declaration in 
which they pledged themselves to stand together 
for the formation of a government under Plas- 
tiras. Then came unexplained delays. The 
whole apparatus of Right-wing propaganda was 
mobilised to defeat this three-party project. 
Two weeks later, it was known that Venizelos 
had ratted on his undertaking, and would form 
a roinority Government with the agreed backing 
of the Right-wing Populists. Announced on 
March 24, this Government is the child of the 
worst reactionary influence in Greece. 

It would be wrong to blame the Greeks alone. 
Patently, the Western Allies—and mainly the 
Americans—have had their share in this lament- 
able decision. Had Plastiras received American 
and British backing, even in the form of private 
assurances of good will, he could surely have 
kept Venizelos to his word. Had the royal court 
been plainly told that the Western Allies ex- 
pected a Government in conformity with the 
results of the election, the tie-up between Veni- 
zelos and the Right-wing extremists would have 
never come about. As it is. the Americans 
have presented Europe with a clear and perhaps 
catastrophic proof of their preference for un- 
adulterated reaction in Greece. There is lost a 
great opportunity, and perhaps the last, of steer- 
ing Greece upon a new and moderate course. 


- The Chancellor’s Problem 


It sounds as if Sir Stafford Cripps had not 
said much in answer to the deputation from the 
Trades Union Congress which waited on him 
this week. Indeed, he could not possibly have 
said much without giving away Budget secrets. 
The deputation must, however, have warned 
him that the wages front cannot possibly be 
held any longer unless he is able to announce, 
when he presents his Budget next month, both 
substantial concessions to working-class tax- 
payers and some means of preventing the con- 
tinuance of very high gross profits and of the 
seeping over of more and more of them into 
increased dividends despite the voluntary limi- 
tation of distributions which was the original, 
by no means satisfactory, complement to the 
freezing of wages. This weck, the restiveness 
on the salaries front has been further illustrated 
by the appearance of a number of resolutions 
calling for substantial increases on the agenda 
for the forthcoming conference of Nalgo—the 
main association of blackcoats in the local 
government services. 

Meanwhile the N.U.R., by taking its wage 
claim to the Railway Staff Tribunal, has brought 
the other two railway unions—the Locomotive 
Engineers and the Clerks—into the argument; 
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and there have been threats of an impending ban 
on overtime if something is not done to meet 
the claims of the lower grades. These claims 
will be pressed all the more in view of the 
Transport Commission’s demand for higher 
freight charges; for why, the railwaymen will 
ask, should they continue to suffer if the charges 
are to be increased? 


Uneasy Truce in Australia 


For the moment, the strong-arm tactics 
adopted by Mr. Menzies in alliance with Austra- 
lian Big Business have paid a dividend. Follow- 
ing the Federal Government’s invocation of the 
Crimes Act, under which the penalty for 
inciting a strike is up to one year’s imprison- 
ment, the Waterside Workers have sent the 
Brisbane strikers back to work and decided to 
let the port’s long-standing labour dispute go 
to arbitration; and, at an inter-State emergency 
conference, trade union leaders resolved that 
strike action to enforce wage increases generally 
should be held in suspense for two months. 
In mid-May, however, a special Union Congress 
will be held to review the situation; and it is 
by no means certain that by then the Left-wing 
of the industrial movement in Australia may 
not have succeeded in rallying behind it a much 
more solid opposition to the Government's 
strike-breaking policy. 


Technologists at Issue 


At a meeting of the Royal Society this week 
the protagonists in the dispute over higher 
technological education met again and fought 
a further indecisive action. Broadly, the ques- 
tion is whether the gaps in British training in 
the higher ranges of technology should be filled 
by further development of the existing facilities, 
mainly at the Universities, or by setting up a 
brand new College or Institute of Technology 
on the model of the famous Massachusetts 
Institute. The type of education in question is 
essentially different from that which is avail- 
able at most of the local Technical Colleges for 
which the local authorities are responsible, as 
these colleges deal mainly with the training of 
specialised technicians as contrasted with tech- 
nologists who have received a higher mathe- 
matical or scientific education. The Imperial 
College of Science and the Manchester College 
of Technology are already at work in this higher 
field, and so are many of the scientific depart- 
ments of the Universities. 

Lord Cherwell and those who agree with him 
reject the view that what is needed can best be 
done by expanding the existing agencies, and 
demand a totally new institution of university 
status. Most university scientists seem to take 
the opposing view that the higher technological 
studies will get on better if they are not 
isolated from other kinds of higher scientific 
work and are developed by building on. to the 
existing premises. Mixed up with the dispute 
is the quite different question of how large the 
potential demand for higher technologists really 
is. The expansion of the universities in the 
scientific field has already almost caught up with 
the actual demand of industry; but it is argued 
that this demand is much too small and that 
new measures are needed to stimulate an 
increase. To the outsider, it looks rather as 


if the pressure for a new institute is partly 
inspired by the desire to make a startling new 
departure in order to stir business men up, and 
as if, in practice, the existing institutions could 
do best what is needed, if they were given the 
necessary help. 


Strikes and M. Peyré 

Our Paris Correspondent writes: The wide- 
spread strikes, which have lasted for nearly a 
rnonth, are virtually over, and, in terms of 
material benefits, the strikers have gained next 
to nothing. With the exception of some smaller 
firms, which agreed to substantial increases, 
most strikers have gone back with little more 
than the 5 per cent. rise originally proposed by 
the Government. There is considerable bitter- 
ness among the 34,000 men of the State-owned 
Renault works, just as there is among the 
workers of many large private firms. Yet the 
strikes may not have been completely in vain. 
They have demonstrated to the Government 
that there is more widespread public feeling in 
favour of a “fair deal” for the working class 
than it supposed. 

“Fair play for the workers” was a demand 
loudly voiced at this week’s meeting of the 
National Committee of the M.R.P.; and though 
the big employers continue to be in a fighting 
mood, the Government is now showing signs 
of wishing to “appease” the trade unions. The 
setting up of an “anti-trust tribunal” to “ pro- 
tect competition” and so to fight high prices 
is being considered; and, for some months to 
come, the French working class may, in the 
main, be expected to be quiet, feeding on hopes 
and promises-—and on vegetables and farm pro- 
duce which, thanks to a mild and rainy winter 
and spring, are tending to go down in price. 
But France’s greatest problem—that of giving a 
fair share to the working class—has not been 
settled yet. 

Meantime, the Parliamentary Committee of 
Inquiry into the Peyré affaire has at last pro- 
duced one tangible result. It has asked the 
Minister of Defence to take “administrative, 
judiciary, and disciplinary” proceedings against 
Generals Mast and Revers. This first “ posi- 
tive” achievement by the Committee has come 
after several days of violent squabbles amongst 
its members. The Chairman of the Committee, 
M. Michelet, and two other de Gaullist mem- 
bers had been accused by the Socialist members 
of trying to “ cook” evidence against M. Vincent 
Auriol, or at any rate against a member of his 
family—a move, the Socialists asserted, which 
was in keeping with the campaign launched 
against the Presidency by Carrefour, the widely 
read de Gaullist weekly. 

Although there are still a lot of points to be 
clarified by the Committee of Inquiry, two clear 
impressions emerge-—-one, that the de Gaullist 
attempt to stir up nation-wide sentiment against 
the regime has failed; the other, that the public 
is becoming increasingly bored with the whole 
affair. For one thing, it is too complicated and 
involved to follow, and, moreover, all these 
rivalries between different intelligence services, 
colonial cliques, and business interests lack the 
grotesque and fruity melodrama of the affaire 
Stavisky, with its murders, suicides, gangster 
plots, and its panorama of the top-hatted part of 
the Paris underworld. 
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PARLIAMENT: Settling Down 

Wecinesday. 
Strvecre has produced a strong tmdition of 
loyalty in the Labour Party. To some it's almost 
a religion. Tragically, excess of zeal causes 
casualties. For the most part backbenchers are 
spontaneously resolved to uphold this Govern- 
ment with every vote for as long as may be. 
Aware that Opposition leaders cannot make up 
their minds on tactics and company-directing 
Tories are liable to absenteeism, they rely on their 
Ministers to use superior discipline to advantage. 
Determination not to embarrass these Ministers 
reflects itself in the comparative absence of awk- 
ward Questions from Labour Members and re- 
luctance to ballot for adjournment motions. Last 
week the Tories had all the half-hours. Yet there 
is less of the “loyalty complex” so far. No one 
is shouting for Brockway's expulsion and witch- 
hunting has practically disappeared. Most 
members of the “Keep Left” group and the 
Tribune tendency were re-elected, and many 
have the necessary debating skill to deal with the 
new Tories. Their past activities have kepr them 
all out of office, but on that account earned them 
more esteem. 

Recriminations are absent. After all, Labour 
won the election and welcomes 34 new Members 
among the 315; the only object of recrimination 
is “redistribution.” Pressure-groups are difficult 
to discern. There are pacifists, Christian 
Socialists, and “Keep Left” members, but 
despite Mr. Morrison and Mr. Bevan there are 
no clear lines between Right and Left; nor is 
there any friction discernible between trade 
unionists and “intellectuals.” Foreign policy is 
in the cupboard and new skeletons have not 
emerged. The earnest, practical task of sustain- 
ing a Government with a razor-blade majority is 
not a stimulus to forward thinking. It is this 
lack of bigger issues that has given the Seretse 
affaire—a matter of conscience to many-—a cer- 
tain explosive significance However, the 
dominating question is, “ Should the Election be 
early or late?” and discussion is largely in terms 
of tactical experiences unrelated to policy. 

The reconstructed Government stands firmly 
in the middle of the road, a dangerous place in 
which to mark time. This is, above all, Morri- 
son’s choice, and the new men like Webb, who 
have technique and are aware of public opinion, 
are anxious to please. Bevan, temporarily 
eclipsed, is almost as lone a figure as Shinwell 
was. Bevin, obviously a very tired man, is 
weakened by Alexander’s elevation and Creech 
Jones’s exclusion, and is now harassed rather con- 
temptuously by the Tories. On his own side he 
commands sympathy rather than support, for 
nothing fails like failure. One election broadcast 
has done him more damage than all the critics 
of foreign policy. While the hands of Bevin and 
Bevan are perceptibly less strong, the Prime 
Minister, with his moral appeal and Cabinet 
finesse, remains indispensable, and Morrison, 
with his tactical approach, is in the ascendant. 

Another factor unites them: awe of Cripps. 
The Chancellor, like Moses, has gone up the 
mountain and nobody knows what he will bring 
back. What the Party wants is not the com- 
mandment to do good so much as the reward for 
having done it. Workers have persistently re- 
corded a greater rise in productivity than the 
Treasury estimated and deserve a break. Will 
Cripps bring back an orthodox Budget, based on 
the view that wages will rise anyway, and 
jeopardise Labour’s electoral prospects? Or will 
he at last produce a redistributive Budget which 
will excite enthusiasm amongst the workers and 
annoy the Tories. STEPHEN SWINGLER 














Ir the Chancellor, as is reported, was reticent 
in his latest discussion of the wages-prices 
problem with the T.U.C. General Council, this 
year’s Economic Survey which his planning 
staff has produced cannot be said to be much 
more communicative. In part, this caginess 
atises from perfectly intelligible causes. For 
instance, the results of devaluation are not yet 
felt in full; it is thus particularly difficult to 
forecast with any precision the course of 
export-import trade. We are told that it is 
planned to reduce imports from the dollar area 
by 25 per cent. ; that it is hoped that the rest 
of the sterling area’s considerable deficit last 
year with the dolar areca will be turned into a 
small credit; and that, in consequence, the 
aggregate net gold and dollar deficit which will 
have to be met out of Marshall Aid will be 
under $800 millions, as compared with over 
$1,500 millions in 1949. But even this estimate 
rests on the assumptions that the five millions 
now out of work in the United States will not 
increase, that the Americans will accept larger 
imports from this country, that the competitive 
advantages resulting from sterling devaluation 
can be maintained, and that British productivity 
will continue to improve. 

As regards this last, crucial factor in the 
calculations, the Survey has to admit to last 
year’s gross under-estimate. A year ago, the 
planners forecast an increase of 2} per cent. 
It is now stated that in 1949 there was an overall 
gain of 4 per cent., and an increase of no less 
than §} per cent. in the industries covered by 
the Index of Production. As a result, though 
“total money cxpenditure was running at an 
excessively high level” the degree of inflationary 
pressure was less. For the coming year, “ no 
specific target is set for productivity ”—an 
emission presumably due not only to the 
planners’ desire to avoid repetition of error but 
also to the Government's fear that the disclosure 
in coming months of surpassed targets might 
furnish restive trade unions with an embar- 
rassingly cogent argument to back up demands 
for automatic wage increases. But in order to 
forecast the national income in 1950, some 
“assumptions ” about productivity have had 
to be made. These are that, in the industries 
covered by the Index, output will rise by 
34 per cent. On this basis it is calculated that 
the value of the gross national product at 
market prices should increase by approximately 
£500 millions. Thus, when allowance is made 
for a small prospective surplus of exports over 
imports, a rise of {180 millions in current 
expenditure on goods and services by public 
authoritics and an estimated reduction of 
£30 millions (mainly, we regret to note, at the 
expense of housing) in capital investment, there 
will be an increase of roughly £250 millions 
in the value of goods and services available for 
consumirs. 

What inferences can be drawn from this 
conclusion ? Clearly no sensational change in 
fiscal or wages policy is contemplated ; indeed 
it is expressly stated that the Government 
** regard it as of vital importance that we should 
continue the major cconomic and financial 


Elbow Room for the Chancellor 


policies by which we have been guided over the 
last three years.” 

Reasonable restraint in our personal claims 
upon production, increased efficiency and lower 
costs in industry, the elimination of all waste 
in the public and private sectors of our economy 
alike, are a necessary price with which to obtain 
our objectives of economic independence and 
improved standards of living. 

From this it is to be surmised that Sir Stafford 
has no intention of abruptly reversing his 
course: safeguards against runaway inflation 
are still to be the order of the day. Neverthe- 
less, the tentative assumption that there should 
be £250 millions more for personal consump- 
tion clearly gives him some scope for tactical 
manoeuvre. Since it is stated that wage 
increases would only be inflationary “ without 
a corresponding increase in output,” it seems 
safe to assume that “ reasonable restraint ” 
does not exclude some concessions to the 


India on 
(By a Special 


Inpo-PaxisTAN relations are, in the words of 
Pandit Nehru, “ very bad.”” When, some weeks 
ago, the Indian Prime Minister made his official 
appeal to Pakistan, that both Dominions pledge 
themselves to settle all outstanding disputes 
without resort to arms, he tacitly admitted the 
possibility of conflict. Since then, in political 
circles, in the press and at public meetings, the 
subject is being openly discussed in spite of 
official condemnation ; and recent events in 
Bengal—murders and outrages followed by a 
mass flight of refugees from both sides of the 
frontier—have fanned this smouldering fire. 

Trouble began on December 17 in Kalshira, 
when the Pakistan local police went to arrest a 
““ Hindu Scheduled Caste Communist.” The 
man’s family resisted, and a policeman was 
killed. District police, assisted by ‘‘ Ansars,” 
an armed volunteer force similar to the Moslem 
League Guard and the R.S.S., carried out 
reprisals against twenty surrounding villages, 
involving their inhabitants in an orgy of 
loot, arson, killings and abductions reminiscent 
of the Punjab. 

Only next month, when the refugees began to 
arrive in Calcutta, was this known. Subsequent 
disturbances in the city resulted in the deaths 
of 11 Hindus and 20 Moslems, with a long list 
of injured on both sides. Since then, there 
have been clashes between Santhals and the 
Pakistan police at Nachole, further incidents 
at Murshidabad, 300 killed at Chittagong, 500 at 
Barisal, and at Dacca 1,000, though the Pakistan 
authorities say only 200. The most frightening 
aspect of the matter is that one third of the 
population of East Pakistan, or 12,500,000 
people, are non-Moslems. The possibility of an 
exchange of populations has been ruled out by 
Pandit Nehru as un-arithmetical, to say the 
least ; but a mass exodus of even a part of this 
figure would surely spell certain catastrophe for 
the already unstable Bengal Provincial 
Government. 

Interpretations of the Bengal situation vary. 
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demands now under negotiation or pending. 
It is clear, however, that if the lion’s share of 
the {250 millions were to be absorbed by 
increased pay-rolls, the indirect effect on the 
price level. would quickly reduce the estimated 
surplus available for consumption. 

There remains the possibility of Budget 
concessions designed either to reduce the cost 
of living—by decreases, say, in purchase tax-- 
or to increase the net amount available for 
consumption in the case of lower-income 
groups. Here, again, all that can be said is that 
the Chancellor has left himself elbow room, but 
that if (as we think) it will prove impossible to 
avoid some wage advances, then he will find it 
dificult to frame a disinflationary Budget 
which includes worth-while tax remissions so 
long as he confines himself to distributing his 
estimated aggregate margin. That is to say, 
there will have to be redistribution of personal 
incomes between classes of consumers—reliefs 
for the needy, balanced by increased burdens 
on the broader shoulders. 


the Brink 


Correspondent) 


It is generally agreed that it is of communal 
and not Communist origin. There is no evi- 
dence that it is inspired from abroad, i.c., from 
Burma. It could perhaps be linked with Assam, 
where, it was recently discovered, 500,000 
Pakistanis have in the past eighteen months 
unofficially installed themselves. Pakistan js 
said to regard this territory as unjustly allocated 
to India in the partition. Then, certain econo- 
mic explanations are being put forward. 
Janata, the official Socialist Party weekly, 
features a cartoon underlining Pakistan’s 
economic difficulties, lack of coal and steel and 
jute markets, which are being set off by com- 
munal “ distractions.” 

Another economic aspect of the situation is 
that the refugees now leaving East Pakistan 
are poor agriculturists, while those leaving 
Calcutta are the artisan class. ‘The wealthier 
and better educated Hindus, about 1,800,000 
of them, have left East Pakistan in the past two 
and a half years. An Indian Government official 
dealing with the present situation interprets 
it as a manceuvre to get rid of peasants in return 
for skilled labour which Pakistan will need for 
the jute mills she proposes to build, along with 
other industrial projects, in East Pakistan. 
This may be a little far-fetched, but it fits in 
with the Indian Prime Minister’s general view 
of the situation, that the wealthier, educated 
class who could be leaders are being squeezed 
out, leaving behind a helpless mass who can be 
“‘ pushed around or forcibly converted.” 

The general interpretation of the Bengal 
situation by Congress leaders, as distinct 
from the Indian Government, is that it is the 
inevitable fulfilment of the “‘two-nation theory” 
on which Pakistan is founded. Pakistan, in 
spite of her official protestations to the con- 
trary, seems bent on making herself into a 
theocratic -state. Extremist elements are 
certainly forcing the more sophisticated mem- 
bers of the Government in this direction. 
Pursuit ef this medieval conception of State is 
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fraught with danger both for Pakistan internally 
and for her neighbour India. Pandit Nehru 
recently expressed his interpretation of the 
whole series of incidents between the two 
countries since partition in these words : 
Pakistan was founded on the dernand for the 
recognition of the two-nation theory. We 
don’t accept the two-nation theory and we are 
sticking to that. The two-nation theory fol- 
lowed to its logical conchasion means that one 
tries to exterminate the other by conflict or 
some other means. We hated partition not for 
sentimental reasons but because we could see 
the terrible consequences coming, out of it. 

Most thinking Indians are beginning to realise 
the truth of this. Junagadh, Kashmir, Hydera- 
bad, the Canal Waters Dispute, Non-Devalua- 
tion, Jute stoppages, Coal stoppages and now 
the Bengal disturbances are the result and not 
the cause of the “‘ two-nation ” theory. What is 
to be done ? Can India passively accept the 
pernicious effects of partition even if the original 
fault is hers in having allowed herself to be 
persuaded into accepting a settlement based on 
false principles? All this and much more is 
building up to a crisis between the two countries 
which may end in armed. conflict. 

On the Pakistan side there has been a great 
deal of reckless talk about war ever since the 
Kashmir incident opened, but it was probably 
intended for home consumption. The tribal 
problem has not been solved ; and, lacking the 
funds to stifle it in the traditional British way, 
Pakistan has been recruiting tribesmen. West- 
ern countries know only too well where this 
sort of expedient often leads. Finance Minister 


Ghulam Mohammed has announced a budget 
with 50.9 crores from revenue and 24.7 crores 
from capital—6o per cent of the total-—for 


Defence. It is difficult to imagine that the 
modern element in Pakistan could seriously 
contemplate a war in which they would either 
have to conquer like the Moghuls or be com- 
pletely ruined. 

On the Indian side, Nehru has taken up the 
Gandhian attitude that, having accepted parti- 
tion, one must accept its evil consequences, 
cope with each local problem of violence as it 
arises, and maintain ideals with dignity in the 
face of provocation. Nehru’s power in India is 
certainly predominant in spite of much said to 
the contrary. How far he can take India with 
him along the path of forbearance remains to 
be seen. Bengal is at the moment quite hysteri- 
cally worked up against the Prime Minister ; 
sO are a certain minority in the Central Assem- 
bly ; and Socialists have even asked, rather 
ambiguously it is trie, for armed intervention 
in East Pakistan. The Mahasabhites, who are 
allowed a curious amount of latitude by the 
Home Ministry, are arousing communalism 
wherever they can. 

The mantle of Mahatma Gandhi has fallen 
on Nehru, who is wearing it befittingly ; but 
the present situation is such that one could not 
be sure of a way out being found by a super- 
man. Circumstances are sometimes too strong 
for individuals. It remains to be seen whether 
partition, the evil genius of this sub-continent, 
will run its fatal course or whether it can still, 
at this late hour, be set aside by good-will and 
common sense. 

Delhi, March 23 


H. J. Laski 


Tue time when Harold Laski’s name was 
familiar to the largest number of people was 
in the 1945 election when he was chosen as 
chief bogyman by Churchill and Beaverbrook. 
This incident will not seem important in Laski’s 
career. It hurt him deeply and had a permanent 
effect on his health. A great reputation, how- 
ever, is not permanently damaged by headlines 
nor has publicity much to do with influence. 
In Laski’s case I. should say that, significant 
though his books have been to the thinking of 
this generation, valuable though his indefatig- 
ably loyal service has been to the Labour Party, 
and effective though his eloquence proved on 
innumerable platforms, it is not to any of these 
that his unique influence can be traced. It was 
most of all as a teacher that Harold Laski 
achieved greatness. All over the world his 
students are among the leaders of the demo- 
cratic cause. For a generation his name has 
been one to conjure with—in America, where it 
is «t least as widely known as in England; in 
India and, indeed, throughout Asia; in all the 
Dominions; in Europe, particularly in Germany 
and Scandinavia and, finally, to an increasing 
extent, in Africa, where students, discovering 
their role in the world struggle, found in Laski 
that passionate demand for social justice with- 
out which his demand for economic and ad- 
ministrative realism would have been made in 
vain. 

It was when Laski returned from America to 
lecture at the London School of Economics in 
1920 that I first met him. I was myself an 
undergraduate at Cambridge. Four years later 
I became his assistant in the department of 
political science. I got to know him very well, 
personally, academically and politically. In 
1920 he was 26 years of age. When Graham 
Wallas retired in 1926, Laski took his place as 
Professor of Political Science. He had already 
accomplished a surprising amount since he left 
Manchester Grammar School at the age of 15. 
After two years’ research work with Karl Pear- 
son, followed by a precocious First at New 
College, he had taken a lecturing post at McGill 
University and worked for three years at Har- 
vard with Professor (later Mr. Justice) Felix 
Frankfurter and the rest of that brilliant crowd 
of New England lawyers. He left Harvard be- 
cause he had outraged the authorities by an 
indiscreet but courageous intervention in the 
famous Boston police strike, which was sup- 
pressed by Mr. Coolicige. He had already pub- 
lished two surprisingly erudite volumes of 
political theory and established himself as an 
authority on constitutional law and an exponent 
of the pluralist view of the State which he had 
derived and adapted from Gierke and Maitland. 

In those days Laski produced an extraordin- 
ary impression. He was a very small man with 
a very big head. He was also very young and 
completely self-confident. He would talk on 
equality about their own subjects with specialists 
in every field. As his erudition and range of 
reading were really remarkable, his performance 
impressed all the listeners except, sometimes, the 
expert whom he contradicted. His mind was 
amazingly quick and his capacity for “degut- 
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ting” books was unequalled. He had a huge 
repertoire of anecdotes and every day arrived 
with some fresh, personal story to illuminate 
the events of the day. 

As a speaker, he surprised by the brilliance 
of his diction, the complexity of his syntax and 
the apparently bottomless store of his know- 
ledge. What, however, was far more surprising 
was his ability to captivate enormous audi- 
ences of working people. I remember the im- 
pression he made as a speaker in the days before 
he was famous. He would appear, a minute 
figure on the platform, with his hands behind 
his back, looking rather like a schoolboy, about 
to recite. And then, astonishingly, the words 
would come rolling out in tremendous, Glad- 
stonian, periods. His eloquence was as remark- 
able as the pungency of his comments. His wit 
turned out to be exactly the type which working 
class audiences enjoyed. His attacks on pro- 
perty and privilege were scathing and his repar- 
tee blistering. He had great courage in con- 
troversy. His books infuriated reviewers who 
were accustomed to expect a cautious and 
often evasive work from academic writers. 
Perhaps his most extraordinary gift was a photo- 
gtaphic memory. His annua) scores of leccures 
on the history of political theory may, in the 
course of years, have become, as students assert, 
inaccurate in date and unprecise in quotetion. 
But they covered a range of historical and 
theoretical knowledge which no contemporary 
could equal; they were delivered without notes 
year after year, and they never failed in their 
intention, which was to inspire excitement in 
students who had never before thought about 
the subject. He had the supreme gift of the 
teacher: he made the student want to learn. 

This is not the place to assess the permanent 
value of Professor Laski’s political thinking. 
His Socialism had its origin in the moral revolt 
against social injustice, and it was not until the 
capitalist crisis of 1929 that Marxism began to 
play a dominant part in his political philosophy. 
Those who would accuse him of being a Liberal 
are only right in the sense that he began as a 
disciple of de Tocqueville, Mill and Justice 
Holmes, and always responded to the appeal of 
individual liberty. Unlike Liberal philosophers, 
however, he insisted that the rights of man, 
originally won for the middle class, meant little 
to the workers as long as power was in the hands 
of a monopoly of rich men. Thus he was a 
Socialist because without Socialism it was cant 
to talk about either liberty or equality. 

Events, however, increasingly compelled his 
thoughts into Marxist channels. His little book 
on Communism, critical of Marxism though it 
was, showed a change in his thinking that was 
confirmed by the Slump and the Labour Party’s 
debacle in 1931. His new position was sum- 
marised in his book Democracy in Crisis. In 
THe New Statesman & Nation, July, 1935, 
he wrote in a review of a book by Bukharin: 

... hO tool at the command of the social 
philosopher surpasses Marxism either in its 
power to explain the movement of ideas or its 
authority to predict their practical outcome. 

On the nature and function of the State, on 

legal institutions, on capitalist habits, on his- 

toriography, on the development of philoso- 
phical systems, Marxism holds the field against 
any of its rivals. On the breakdown of 
capitalist democracy, the decline of bour- 
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geois culture, the rise of Fascism, the role 

of non-revolutionary Socialism, it has insights 

mot possessed by any alternative method of 
analysis. 

The problem remained whether the conflict 
in Britain could be resolved without violence or 
whether our ruling class, which has often given 
way to democratic demands in the past, would 
refuse, in the final crisis, to accept a “ revolu- 
tion by consent.” 

Increasingly, as the conflict between Com- 
saunism and Social-Democracy sharpened, Laski 
was confronted by the paradox between his 
Marxist philosophy of history and his passionate 
—and ultimately victorious—belief in personal 
liberty. In the heyday of the Popular Front, 
when with Strachey and Gollancz he made up 
the trio which organised the Left Book Club, he 
was able to resolve that paradox, as did so many 
British progressives, by seeking a united front 
against Fascism. But though he championed 
the Soviet revolution to the end, there were few 
more devastating critics of Communist tactics, 
of trials and purges, and the use of conspiratorial 
techniques in a democratic society. Laski be- 
lieved that in such a country as Britain, where 
there is such attachment to personal freedom, 
the Labour Party was the only possible instru- 
ment for establishing Socialism. He fought to 
maintain co-operation with the Communists as 
long as possible, but parted company when it 
was clear that their object was disruption. He 
remained honestly and even vehemently critical 
of the Labour Party, but he gave it his loyalty 
to the end. If he had not been determined to 
fight for it on so many electoral platforms last 
month when his strength was clearly exhausted, 
he would have been alive to-day. 

One more thing should be said—perhaps 
the most important. To those who knew him 
intimately the strangest fact was the contrast 
between his public persona-—the personality 
which newspaper readers assumed to be his— 
and Harold Laski, the friend and colleague. 
Laski’s great public qualities made him un- 
popular as well as popular. In politics he was 
mot always wise, and certainly not always 
prudent. His books, his oratory, his political 
and literary writings produced admiration by 
their vitality, their brilliance and their erudi- 
tion. But they did not in themselves compel 
affection: often they were too stylised, too 
Latinised, too allusive and recondite to be good 
vehicles of his personality, Yet I have never 
known a man who was more loved by his friends, 
especially by students. More remarkable still, 
perhaps, he was held in great affection even by 
colleagues who thought his opinions and 
influence pernicious and by political opponents 
who, until they met him, talked of him as if he 
were a traitor for whom hanging was too good. 
It was indeed impossible to know him without 
feeling affection for him or to be intimate with 
him without loving him. I should say that the 
keynote of his personality was generosity. I 
have never known anyone else in public life who 
had so much to give and who gave it so 
ungrudgingly, who in the midst of innumerable 
activities was always ready to give to anyone, 
duke or lame duck, his time, his ideas, his aid, 
and indeed the whole of himself. 


KINGSLEY MartTIN 


London Diary 


Ir is one of the ironies of history, that, just 
at the moment, when he is formulating a really 
“tough” American strategy for the cold war, 
Mr. Acheson should have been called a “ bad 
security risk” by the Republican floor-leader in 
the Senate. When John Strachey feels de- 
pressed, he should study American smear cam- 
paigns in election year! It looks, however, as 
though Mr. Truman is determined to stand by 
his Secretary of State; and the President’s per- 
sonal loyalty may well pay dividends in the elec- 
tion campaign. Meanwhile it is fascinating to 
observe what a highly intelligent liberal-minded 
American regards as the proper basis for any 
resumption of jations with the Kremlin. 
The chief trouble about Mr. Acheson’s “ condi- 
tions of peace” is that the demands they make are 
unilateral: “Communists must leave off being 
Communists and then we can talk turkey.” 
Despite the trimmings, this is only another vari- 
ant of Unconditional Surrender. The fact is 
that we must either assume that it is impossible 
to reach any settlement between the Communist 
and non-Communist world—in which case Mr. 
Acheson’s conditions of peace are merely poli- 
tical warfare; or we must put forward proposals 
to which the Politburo could conceivably agree 
while remaining Communist. The second 
would seem the more rational procedure. 


* * * 


Only vicious ignorance could have led Senator 
McCarthy to dub Owen Lattimore “ Russia’s 
top secret agent in America.” In fact Lattimore 
spent much of his life as a business man and a 
newspaper man in Asia, particularly in the 
remote parts of Mongolia and Sinkiang. He 
knew the language of the Mongols, and after 
many years of studying he wrote the classic 
Inner Asian Frontiers of China, published by 
the American Geographical Society in 1940, 
and, a year later, Mongol Fourneys. His great 
ability was recognised by the Social Science 
Research Council, for whom he travelled in 
Manchuria for three years; fellowships enabled 
him to work in Peking from 1930 to 1933. On 
his return to America, he became the Editor 
of the best informed magazine on Asia—Pacific 
Affairs. His present post is that of Director 
of the Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations at John Hopkins, which he has held 
since 1938, with the exception of the war years. 
Like many of his colleagues, he served in the China 
theatre, first of all as political adviser to Chiang: 
Kai-shek, appointed on President Roosevelt’s 
recommendation, and then as Deputy-Director 
of the Office of War Information in charge of 
Pacific operations. When the first American 
mission visited Japan after the war, he was a 
member of it, much to the discomfort of 
General MacArthur. He did not take Latti- 
more’s advice. Neither did Chiang Kai-shek, 
nor President Truman. And now Owen Latti- 
more is being made one of the scapegoats for 
America’s downfall in Asia. Anyone who reads 
Lattimore’s most recent work-—The Siiuation in 
Asia—will realise that he has as much con- 
structive wisdom and care for the real interests 
of the U.S. as Senator McCarthy has short- 
sighted stupidity. 
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In the House of Lords debate on flogging, 
Lord Simon expressed himself puzzled at the 
inconsistency of the Cadogan Report, which 
recommended the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment except in cases of attacks on prison officers. 
Historically the truth is that the exception was 
made reluctantly by the Cadogan Committee as 
a concession to advocates of flogging. But, in 
fact, the exception involved no inconsistency 
since conditions inside and outside prisea 
are totally different. Inside the prison detection 
of an attack on a warder is certain; it is not 
merely an unlucky reverse in battle, as arrest 
appears to a gangster who has accepted a career 
of crime. In prison he is an individual who will 
be birched if he hits a warder, just as a school- 
boy will be caned if he cheeks a master. But 
before arrest he is a member of a gang who have 
pitted their courage and daring against Society. 
These young thugs fear, not punishment by the 
police, but the razors of other members of the 
gang; they fear, above all, to be disgraced in 
its eyes. Their prestige and livelihood depend 
on their standing with their fellow gangsters. 
A fighter, even in the worst of causes, is not 
deterred from fighting because he hears that 
the enemy has a new weapon. 
* * * 


Accounts of this week’s election in Yugo- 
slavia recall the argument some of us had when 
we returned from watching the 1945 election 
in Belgrade and in the Serbian countryside. 
The technique of dropping the little rubber 
ball silently into one of the two boxes, which 
has been described so dispassionately this week, 
was denounced in 1945 as a Communist trick 
by which voters against Tito could be identified. 
Communists, reputable papers declared, had 
their ear to the boxes and faked the count. 
That was to mis-state the whole situation. There 
were plenty of critics and opponents of the 
Tito régime in Yugoslavia in 1945; there are 
many to-day. On both occasions, however, 
most of them voted for the Government, as 
they do under all the dictatorships, because, in 
the absence of an alternative, most people 
think it safest and best to go along with the 
crowd, and anyway, being patriotic people, 
they do not want to vote for the enemies of 
their country! The joke, on this occasion, is 
that, for the first time, the Communists are 
discovering that dictatorship and single-party 
elections are really very wicked. 


* * * 


The first two issues of a very lively new 
fortnightly magazine, Pevple’s China, have 
now been published in Pekin. They are unlike 


past Chinese journals. How far rernoved from 
impersonal Confucianism, for example, is the 
Labour hero Yang Pu-hou who presented 19 
pounds of honey and 4 pounds of water melon 
seeds to an official with an accompanying letter 
saying that they were all for Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, and solemnly pledging his village 
to work harder to step up production! The 
new crusading spirit manifests itself in dis- 
cussions of literacy campaigns and other 
cultural work in village and factory. New Year’s 
Day in Pekin provided an exciting game of 
“ Catch the War Criminals.” Small pictures 
of Chiang Kai-shek and others were hidden 
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in the park and at the sound of a starter’s 
pistol, “thousands of hands busily combed 
every corner, trying to find them.” This 
reminds me of a game I once saw in Moscow’s 
Pleasure Park, where pictures of Austen 
Chamberlain and Hitler were used as targets. 
The main political theme is that this is a Chinese 
Revolution. Chinese Communists, the journal 
points out, mastered the truth that Marxism is 
not a dogma, but a guide to revolutionary 
experience. One article I specially recommend 
to Mr. Acheson—it is written by Madame 
Sun Yat-sen who, breaking twenty years of 
political silence, analyses the difference between 
Soviet and U.S. foreign policies towards China. 


* * * 


I suppose that all of us in the crowd had 
Walter Mittyesque fantasies about ski-jumping 
as we watched the Norwegian champions at 
Hampstead. I felt rather like the little boy in 
front of me who kept saying: ‘‘ How much 
does it cost Dad? Let’s go on,” as if it were 
merely the most exciting roundabout at the 
fair. But the unctuous assurances of the com- 
mentator that it wasn’t really dangerous didn’t 
convince me that I could learn how to land on a 
steep icy slope at forty miles an hour. I'd 
rather ski well than succeed in any other sport, 
but I felt sure that if I arrived at the top of 
the run, I would come down hand over hand, 
clutching the supports—as a newspaper once 
described pedestrians holding to the railings 
to help them along an ice-bound pavement— 
** like old men playing the harp.” Everyone 
who went to Hampstead enjoyed themselves, 
even the experts who kept assuring each other 
that this wasn’t the real thing and recalling 
** so-and-so’s jump at the Olympics.” I hope 
this becomes an annual event. But need we 
import snow? Why not use an ice-crusher 
as the Americans did recently when premature 
fine weather spoilt a natural jump? CRITIC 
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Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and s/- for cach of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


For Hire for the Season. 
Shares only. The World’s Ugliest Woman. 
Weight 18 stone. 31 years old. 1 tooth. Face 
full of wrinkles like a prune. Charming personality. 
— World's Fair. (J. S. Vinden.) 


Seaside or Tour. 


Mr. Commissioner Blanco White said, “ ‘Bearing 
in mind that all the parties were very young at the 
tine, it is still improper for an Oxford undergraduate 
to commit adultery with a woman he knows to be 
the wife of another undergraduate.’’—Brighton 
Evening Argus. (J. C. C. Shipham, 


The London designers make clothes for real 
women ; for women who live in the country, drive 
cars, go shopping, lunch out, sit on committees, 
drop in for drinks, go to Ascot, give partics, holiday 
abroad.—Vogne. (F. Ali-Khan.) 


Sunday cricket will be played at Dulverton, 
Somerset, to stop boys whistling at girls.—-Dai/y 


Mail. (A. J. N. Carpenter.) 


Socialists have objected because some front 
doors on council house estatcs at Swindon, Wilts, 
are bright ~'uc. 

The architect advises objectors to move into 
houses with red doors.—Daily Express. 
Derr.) 


(J. D. 


DRESSED TO KILL 


The biggest Army show . . . for eleven years was 
announced to-day by the War Office. Thousands of 
troops will parade in full dress ceremonial uniform. 

News item, March 27 
Where are the boys of the Old Brigade, 

The War Department's pride? 
Programme-planning for the great parade 

On the entertainment side, 

Hurrak! 
‘War's entertainment side. 
Infantry and cavalry await commands, 
They will form in procession with the massed 
brass bands, 
The Hussars and the Guards and the Greys and 
Grenadiers, 
And the Buffs and the Gordons and the female 
volunteers 
With fife and drum and a ram-ti-tum! 
In aid of the Old Brigacle. 


In wartime martial ardour glows, 

Between the wars it cbbs; 
Pageantry and panoply of military shows 

Will soon be pepping up the piebs 

Bang! bang! 

Will soon be pepping up the plebs. 
When pennants flutter and four-pounders boom, 
And the Guards come trotting with cuirass and 

plume— 

For the thin red line and the jingling cavelcade 
Are a tonic to recruiting and the tourist trade, 

As the ranks file past to the merry bugle’s blast, 

Say the boys of the Old Brigade. 


The War Department will deploy the troops 

In uniforms of long ago; 
While in far-off Malaya the merry bomber swoops 

A-strafing of the jungle foe 

Plonk! plonk! 

A-strafing of the jungle foe. 
Though sabres glitter and dress-swords are keen, 
They have slight connection with the war machine; 
And though cavalry units in the jousts compete, 
The horse is operationally obsolete 

With pipe and trump and rub-a-dub thump! 

Though dear to the Old Brigade. 


Louder than the marches the massed bands play 
And the rattle of the drum’s tattoo, 
There will sound in our ears on Army Day 
Noises of the war we knew, 
Crump! crump! 
Noises of the war we knew. 
Though the War Department in shows excels 
They would seem more suited to Sadler’s Wells. 
Tricked out with trappings of martial pride, 
Shall the art of murder be glorified— 
With fife and drum and a rum-ti-tum! 
For the boys of the Old Brigade? 
SAGITTARIUS 


The Crisis in Italy 


A writer in J/ Bruzio, a journal of Cosenza, 
described Calabria in 1864. 


Those amongst us most numerous and wret- 
ched are the landless labourers. Until he is 
eight years old the child of Calabria minds 
the asses and the sheep; at nine his father 
gives him a hoe and a spade, sets a basket on 
his shoulders and leads him to work, and in this 
way equips him to earn 42 centesimi a day. 
At fifteen his wages rise, and he gets 67 
centesimi ; at twenty he carries no longer the 
small spade, but the big spade, and by breaking 
his back from dawn to dusk he earns 85 
centesimi and some food as well, or 125 without 
the food. 

Then at last he fecls himself a true bracciante, 
and to shame or multiply his misery he takes 
a wife... The harvest over in August, the 
labourer acquires a little stock of grain which 
his father gives him, and he takes a wife. 
For our peasant girls dream flowers in April, 
loves in May, and marriages in August. And 
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so they get married, and the labourer is content 
because only by getting married can he sleep 
in a bed in Calabria. Up to two years old the 
peasant sleeps in the bed wherein he was 
conceived ; comés the second brother, and he 
sleeps at the foot of it ; comes the third, and he 
issues entirely from the bed and gocs to sleep 
on a bench; comes the fourth, and he 
moves from the bench and sleeps in the} 
hearth. Then he grows up, and in winter! 
spends the night on the straw with the asses,} 
while in summer, if he has a lover, he goes to! 
sleep on her porch or beneath her window . . .| 
Such was Calubria, and so it is 1990,’ 

except that the years between have made, 

life harder and more difficult. Conditions in! 

Calabria have grown steadily worse since, 

1864 for two reasons: since then the land- 

owners have carried to completion their steady, 

enclosure of the lands declared common when! 
feudalism was abolished in 1806, and since; 
then, secondly, the population has grown 
abundantly—unable any longer to go abroad} 
in great tides of poverty-inspired emigration. 

And what is true of Calabria, the very. 

toe of Italy, is true also of the whole foot, of 

Puglia and the Basilicata, of the Abruzzi and, 

the Marche ; and of Sicily and of Sardinia, too. 

The figures for land ownership in these 
provinces are well known. About two and a 
half million properties measure just over 
one acre each, another 1,400,000 are just 
under four and a half acres each, while 5,600 
have an average of 440 acres. These figures 
conceal the fact that a mere handful of land- 
lords own territories which stretch often 
as far as the cye can see and that a great mass 
of peasants have no land at all. 

This is the background of the land occupa-, 
tions by landless peasants which began again 
last autumn and continues to-day. About 
100,000 peasants and their families have now, 
taken nearly 250,000 acres from the giant 
estates, and are holding grimly to their gains. 
The occupations of land are the ultimate gesture 
of self defence by a starving people. Even the 
Government—which is a Government of the 
landlords—-does not question their essential, 
justice, however much it may squirm and) 
wriggle for the sake of the status quo. The 
crisis in Italy, coming fast to a head, is al 
crisis of social structure. 

It is only remarkable that this outmoded 
and wasteful structure should have lasted so 
long. The nineteenth century, to go no} 
further back, was starred and stained by’ 
peasant upheavals in these southern provinces.| 
For five or six decades of that century the thick, 
forests of the south—of which barely a trace 
remains to-day—-were ridden by famous 
brigands who, in the words of a good liberal] 
historian, Antonio Lucarelli, “ declared open 
war against legal injustice, drove against it a 
public and a private vendetta, scourged those 
who were responsible for a regime of blood 
and suffering.” From the legendary brigand 
leaders of the Neapolitan Kingdom, Don 
Gactano Vardarelli and Ciro Annicchiarico 
at their head, down the years to the no less 
romantic Sergeant Romano of Gioa del 
Colle in 1861, the peasant wars continued 
almost without abatement. 

“I order and command you,” wrote Var- 
darelli to the mayor of Atella in June 1817, 
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“ww call together all the landlords of the 
Commune, and to hand out food to all the poor. 
Otherwise I shall warm their backsides, and I 
say what I say.” In good broad language 
of this kind the “ commander of the Fulmin- 
anie cavalry commando,” Vardarelli, chased 
the landlords up and down, and was chased, 
im his turn, across the length and breadth of 
Puglia and back again by the perspiring 
Neapolitan levies. “Mr. Mayor,” he writes 
im the same year to the mayor of Foggia, 
“you will instruct all your landlords in my 
mame that they stop giving the leftovers from 
their kitchens to the beasts, and they give them 
to the poor. If they are deaf to this order I 
shall burn down everything they have...” 

That the memory of the brigands is still 
warm in the minds of the people of the South 
is clear from the writings of those who have 
studied the question. But these memories 
have availed them nothing. With the unifica- 
tion of Italy there emerged an alliance, tacit 
but well conducted, between the new in- 
dustrialists of the North and the old landlords 
of the South. Where the face of northern Italy 
began to change under the influence of indus- 
trialisation, all in the south stayed exactly 
as it was. There grew up with this distortion 
a resentment and contempt between North 
and South, between nordici and sudici (the last 
word, much used in the North, a play on “South” 
and “ sweat ’’), which vitiated the whole notion 
of unity. From this there came, for example, 
the separatism which is still a live force in 
Sicily, exploited by the landlords as a defence 
against any structural reforms which might 
at last occur on the mainland, but also popular 
with the people as a gesture of disgust against 
a connection which has never seemed to bring 
them any good. 

A story which typifies this state of things 
was told me lately in the long slow train that 
crawls along the northern shore of Sicily 
between Messina and Palermo. I was talking 
to a clerk, an impiegato, who was bitter against 
the North. “ Up there,” he said, “‘ we Sicilians 
are regarded as a disgraceful lot.” And he told 
me how the Fascist General Roatta (wanted 
as a war-criminal but smuggled out of his Roman 
gaol two years ago by friends in high places) 
had posted up a manifesto a few hours after 
the Allied landings in Sicily: Sicilians, 
together with the Italians and our German 
comrades, defend your land! “ But what was I 
in the navy for ? Was I in the Sicilian navy ? 
Had I been fighting for Sicily all these years ? ” 
He said wryly that the Sicilians should make 
Sicily a kingdom and have the bandit Giuliano 
as their king. In respectable quarters little 
is heard of separatism in Sicily to-day, because 
the landlords—who were hot for separatism 
in the years immediately after 1943, when the 
overthrow of Fascism seemed likely to drag 
structural changes in its train—have at last 
understood that their tenure is no longer in 
danger. The last embers of the separatist 
fire went out when the Christian Democrats 
achieved their electoral victory in April 1948. 

The chances of land reform after this war 
have pursued much the same erratic course as 
after 1918. Just as after 1918, there was 
a time when radical division of the land seemed 


unavoidable; when the peasants, impatient 
for reform, began invading the land and could 
not be removed by force; when the Govern- 
ment, frightened of popular demands, manocu- 
vred and promised, but finally, now as then, 
achieved a solid majority for the status quo. 
In 1922, four years after the war, Fascism 
put a stop to structural change in Italy; in 
1948, just about as many years after the fall 
of Fascism, the Christian Democrats have 
repeated the process. No doubt there are 
differences between Fascism and Demo- 
christianism. There are also similarities. Both 
stand for the continued supremacy of industrial 
capital in the North and the landed interest 
in the South ; both set their faces against the 
fundamental changes of social structure without 
which the unification and modernisation of 
Italy must remain impossible ; both intend that 
the violence, misery, and strife which arise 
from the rejection of long-overdue reforms of 
social structure—in industry as well as on the 
land—shall be dealt with by the police and not 
by the normal procedures of democracy. 

No doubt there are many Demochristians 
who sincerely desire change. But these rank 


and file clericals are imprisoned by the mesh 
of vested interest—nowhere more closely 
knit than among the southern landowners— 
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which they represent. Held fast by a Church 
which has declared excommunicate all those: 
who agitate for genuine social change, they are: 
confused and blinded by an unbridled anti- 
Communism which sees all genuine change as 
the work of anti-Christ. 

This explains why De Gasperi’s land reform, 
the Segni project which was lately given a fresh 
blast of publicity, is so poor a thing. Its 
camouflage of acres to be divided and lands to 
be given up should not obscure its essential 
effect, which is to give as little as possible as 
slowly as possible. Having promised its early 
passage, the Government now announces 
severe measures against all who invade other 
men’s land, and it strengthens an already 
strong and overweening police force. Clashes 
between the police and the peasants, with 
peasants often shot dead, are multiplying, and 
are spreading northward to Emilia. It looks 
as if the Government wants to force ashowdown. 
What is far less certain is whether the Demo- 
christians can carry through this policy of 
armed stagnation. The Communists and Social- 
ists who lead the peasants are not only powerful 
in numbers and in their passionate sense of 
injustice ; they are also, and in contrast to 
the years which led to Mussolini’s dictatorship, 
extremely well led. Basi. DaviIDSON 


Seretse: The Real Issue 


How was it possible for the Government to 
act in so unjust and so inexpedient a fashion 
in the handling of Seretse Khama? This 
lapse from grace cannot be attributed to plain 
wickedness, malice or prejudice. There is some 
deep dilemma in the background leading to 
this colossal maladroitness. 

What is the nature of this dilemma? Two 
conflicting policies are clashing in Africa. 
One is the progressive policy of the British 
Colonial Office, which says that all men 
should enjoy equal rights, and that Britain’s 
duty is to transfer the power of self-government 
to the African peoples the moment that this is 
possible. In West Africa, this conception is 
now reaching its culmination; it is only a 
matter of years until the British Colonies there 
are independent. On the other hand, there is 
the South African policy of White supremacy, 
which has intensified its Herrenvolk nature 
since Dr. Malan took office, and is as much 
opposed to British ideas as Hitler's racial 
doctrines were in the 1930's. 

Where the clash reaches its most dangerous 
explosive point is on the issue of the three 
High Commission Territories—of which 
Seretse’s country, Bechuanaland, is one. These 
territories are, it is true, mainly inhabited by 
Black tribes, and so are free of the inner tensions 
which characterise, say, Kenya or N. Rhodesia ; 
but two of them lie right within the Union’s 
borders and one on its margin. Originally, 
the three Protectorates were to have been 
incorporated into the Union at a suitable date, 
but the suitable date has constantly been 
postponed because of the obvious distaste 
of the people at the idea of being handed over 
to S. Africa. Britain has reiterated not once, 
but a dozen times, that she will not agree to 


a transfer unless the people are consulted. 

Any step away from this stand would be 
accounted a major betrayal of the whole of 
Black Africa. The British Government is 
desperately aware of this, and the one thing it 
wanted was peace and good government in 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland, so 
that the issue should not be forced. Dr. 
Malan has been threatening to demand this 
transfer ever since he came into office, and 
Britain has had to put herself certain uncom- 
fortable questions. If Malan persists in spite 
of a polite ‘‘ No”—what next? South Africa 
has troops on the spot, we have not. Are we 
prepared to send an expeditionary force against 
South Africa? Are we prepared for South 
Africa, in a rage of frustration, to leave the 
Commonwealth and deny us the strategic 
advantages she alone can offer ? 

With these awkward queries in mind, Britain 
has before now compromised herself. We 
failed to take a stand against South Africa on 
the S.W. Africa question ; we were almost alone 
in appearing to condone the annexation of 
S.W. Africa by the Union (an action con- 
demned three times by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations); and we disgraced 
ourselves further when we voted last year 
against the Rev. Michael Scott’s testifying 
before the United Nations as a representative 
of the Herero tribes. True, we had excellent 
legal arguments on our side in cach instance, 
but morally we appeared hopelessly in the 
wrong. Now comes the Seretse case; once 
again we have kowtowed to South African 
sentiment, and once again we earn the contumely 
of the world. 

It is understandable that the threat of 
disturbances in Bechuanaland following on 
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Seretse’s marriage,coupled with the opportunity 
this marriage affords Malan to press this 
claims with new vigour, should have led 
Britain to decide against recognising Seretse. 
Understandzble, yes; but was it proper? 
Was it even useful ? What have we done other 
than blackem our reputation and postpone the 
day of reckoning? Throughout Southern 
Africa racial tension is increasing—there are 
many signs of it. One has only to glance at 
the East African papers to know that the settlers 
are calling for “unity” with the White 
communities farther South and collaboration 
on a “common colour platform.” Then turn 
to the determined attempts of the European 
communities to link together the two Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland in a Federation or a Dominion 
where the White man will rule supreme and 
the Colonial Office be ousted. Last year an 
impressive propaganda was put abroad on 
behalf of such a Federation, and it was only 
the determination of the Colonial Office, 
aware of African opposition, which killed the 
idea—if, indeed, the idea is dead. 

Look, again, at the speeches emanating from 
European leaders in Northern Rhodesia, who 
are animated by the one aim of gaining power 
for themselves at the expense of the Africans, 
through shaking off the shackles of the wicked 
Colonial Office! And while all this is going 
on, the Africans—with more education and 
organisation than they have ever previously 
enjoyed, not to mention some Communist 
assistance—are excited, restless, resentful. West 
Africans talk of sending their own expeditionary 
force against the White man in the South, 
as soon as they have achieved independence. 
Bravado, perhaps—but queerer things have 
happened in history. 

What is Britain to do? No one wants a 
war in Africa which, however it begins, will 
end as arace war. That would be catastrophic ; 
the Commonwealth, whose very basis is now 
inter-racial, would go down in ruins. But 
this outcome cannot be avoided by appease- 
ment, whether of South Africa, or of European 
groups in the Colonies. We must now, at 
once, take an absolutely firm and unshakable 
stand. As regards the Union, we must be 
prepared for the worst—we must call the 
bluff and let her leave the Commonwealth if 
she will. Isolation will perhaps create more 
problems for her than for us—-particularly 
as she will have the whole of world opinion 
against her, whereas we shall be in an im- 
pregnable moral position, rallying behind us 
all the coloured races as well. 

As regards the settler communities South 
of the Equator, we can no longer comprornise 
with their demands. They are useful elements, 
economically, and have a fair claim to con- 
sideration, but they can contribute and prosper 
as plantation-owners, traders, manufacturers, 
without demanding land for permanent settle- 
ment or insisting on a privileged political 
position. West Africa has advanced well with 
European financial, technical and adminis- 
trative help, but without European scttle- 
ment or European political entrenchment ; 
and there is no reason why the same should 
not be so in East Africa. We have been far 
yoo weak in admitting settlers’ claims; in 





allowing a flood of further European im- 
migrants (N. Rhodesia is absorbing thousands 
of Afrikaners each year, while the Afrikaners 
do their best to keep British immigrants out 
of the Union); in leaving the land question 
unsettled ; in nibbling away ineffectively at 
European privilege, while leaving its roots 
untouched. 

In a word, a most dangerous situation is 
developing in Africa: its Black and White 
inhabitants are racing towards a head-on 
collision. Britain is the only third party which 
can stay this catastrophe, yet we continually 
stray from the course we know is right. When 
will we cease to equivocate>? Or is another 
Munich to be staged in the heart of Africa ? 

Rita HINDEN 


So They Say... 


A certain liberality in its approach to the 
sacred realms of mathematics is one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the popular 
daily newspaper of to-day. Consider, for 
example, this headline from the Daily Mail, 
March 25: 

FATHER PAYS £34 98 A YEAR TO PUT FAMILY 

OF FOUR ON THE PANEL 

No father could fai! to stop and read what 
follows :-— 

Medical and other services under the National 

Health scheme will now cost a married man 

with two children an average of £34 8s. 1od. a 

year. This is the figure which emerges from 

the estimates issued yesterday by Mr. Ancurin 

Bevan, Minister of Health. For the financial 

year beginning next Saturday Mr. Bevan is 

asking the taxpayers for £392,936,000. For 
the latest official population of 48,227,000 this 
works out at approximately £8 3s. for every 

man, woman and child in Great Britain. A 

married man with a wife and two children 

will be responsible for four times this amount 

[plus] another {1 16s. rod. a year [out of his 

National Insurance contributions]. 

Now, the Daily Mail’s addition and division 
are unchallengeable, and this is certainly a 
most ingenious way of convincing the reader 
that the service “has to be paid for.” It 
takes no account, however, of the fact that the 
Revenue includes several sources of income 
which rarely concern the average tax-payer : 
suttax, excess profits tax, and death duties, 
for instance. In fact, the majority of tax- 
payers (conceding that they all smoke and drink) 
contribute only about 69 per cent of the national 
revenue (income tax 39 per cent, beer and 
tobacco tax 23 per cent, purchase tax 7 per cent). 
This would make “ father’s’’ payment for 
health services (Daily Mail Calculation) around 
£23, or almost exactly equal to the estimated 
benefit (Marshall Plan calculation) which a 
family receives under the scheme. 

The Star last week, in its series “ Inside 
Moscow,” by Sir Maurice Peterson, provided 
another example of the liberal approach. In 
the article “ The Russian Wife Goes Shopping ” 
(March 20), the eye is caught by two cross- 
heads: “ BUTTER—24s. a lb.” and “ eGc— 
1s, 9d.” The passage reads : 

A pound of jam will cost 10s. or more... 

good butter is 24s. a pound, apples ss. to ros... 

meat and pork products... cost over 12s. a 
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pound for the cheaper cuts of meat up ¢t 
30. for a pound of cooked ham . . . a moderatel 
fresh egg costs two roubles—about 1s. od... 
Towards the end of the same article, however, 
appears this casual afterthought : 
It may be as well to explain that the high 
prices quoted above in English currency are 
arrived at on the basis of the official Soviet 
exchange rate which... gives a rate of rather 
over 14 roubles to the pound .. In actual 
fact the purchasing power of the rouble... 
is about 70 or 8o tothe £... 
Now work out that 2-rouble egg again... 
For Innocents Abroad— 
Daily Mai!, March 22: 
A large London store said that it had withdrawn 
knuckledusters and coshes from the display 
cases of the sports department. Sale of both 
will be banned except to customers going 
abroad or in the Armed Forces. 
AUTOLYCUS 


Cab for Hire 


“ Hicuer fares,” said my favourite cabby, 
“would mean fewer hirings than ever, no tips, 
and I suppose longer hours-—for the owner- 
drivers anyway.” If the fares go up, it will be 
because Londoners don't use their 6,300 cabs 
enough. And it will antagonise operators and 
drivers in a way that has not been known sinte 
the last increase in 1933. If they don’t go up, 
the operators (apart from the 2,500 owner- 
drivers, whose position is always precarious) 
will probably resort to the dangerous policy of 
saving On maintenance costs. 

“Now, take the question of longer hours,” 
said my friend. “ My boss runs 200 cabs on a 
two-shift service. I take mine out about 9.30 
of a morning. It’s got to be back at § p.m., 
because another driver’s waiting to take it out 
on the night shift. Lots of us would like to 
drive till 7 or 8 o’clock—you can take as much 
money between § and 7 as you can all day, 
especially in what we call the Magic Circle—- 
all around Piccadilly. But a man who wants 
the evening money has to be prepared to do 
the full evening shift—say 11 o'clock or mid- 
night. Fair enough, you say? Right: so what's 
the use of talking about longer hours for us?”, 

He took me to his depot, where he paid in 
75 per cent. of his day’s takings—as recorded 
by his taximeter. The remainder, plus tips, 
plus certain luggage charges, plus sixpences 
for “each additional person beyond two” car- 
ried on any journey (but minus insurance), he 
kept for himself. He pays in an average of 
twenty-five bob a day, and keeps about thirty- 
five. “You can make more,” he said; “it 
depends on how hard you work and how many 
standeasies you allow yourself; and how many 
days off you want—it’s all up to the driver him- 
self. This is one of the few jobs where the 
employee pays the boss. But most of our chaps 
think there'll be less money to handle anyway if 
the fares go up. Come and meet some of them 
in the canteen.” He unlocked a metal cupboard 
in a long row, changed his driving coat and 
peaked cap for a raincoat and trilby, and took 
me down to a basement mess-room. 

I suppose we don’t have time to think of our 
cab-drivers as people. To meet them through 


the kind of introduction that side-steps reserve 
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'and suspicion is to discover that they are not, 
after all, muffled and reluctant slot-machines. 
‘They are of astonishingly varied types, and if 
they have a common denominator it’s a detached 
and rather puzzled view of human behaviour; 
but they are mostly family men with gardens, 
mortgages, dyspeptic tendencies, and a sense 
of humour. My own driver paints, likes Proko- 
fiev, and reads Penguin biographies. Some- 
‘times a young driver so arranges his hours as to 
take a University course or read for the Bar. 
A higher proportion of the men “follow the 
dogs” and buy two or three early evening 
papers for the runners and prices. 
| In this mess-room, you could close your eyes 
and fancy yourself in a working-men’s club, a 
forces’ canteen—or a debating society. Some 
of the men have been driving cabs for over 
forty years; “growlers” and Hansoms, early 
chug-chugging Unics and Beardmores, and now 
swift, sleek, miraculous Oxfords and Austins. 
‘They are still ready to talk about “ The Trade” 
before all else; about the slowly (but too slowly) 
growing awareness of the public that a short 
cab journey for a man, wife, and three or four 
children costs litthe more than the bus fare; 
about their vastly improved relationship with 
the Metropolitan Police at the Public Carriage 
Office, where they and their cabs are still 
licensed (recent years have ushered in at the 
“P.C.O.” a regime of tolerant shrewdness and 
industrial wisdom); about the “ sea-lawyers” 
among them who, having got themselves 
linvolved in pettifogging disputes with passen- 
igers, sorely try the Trade Union’s legal depart- 
ment in the pursuit of needless litigation; about 
the hazards of owner-drivership, which most of 
them have tried; about the stark economic fact 
that the man who wants to run cabs as a 
multiple owner needs the capital to maintain 
at least a hundred; about the complex laws they 
must know in addition to those that beset the 
ordinary motorist; about the relationship of the 
25 per cent. commission to the tips. 

I asked my friend what was considered a fair 
tip. “Fair? Well, I should say you can hardly 
give less than sixpence, even if the fare itself 
is no more than ninepence. I use cabs a good 
bit myself, and I reckon to give a sixpenny tip 
on all fares up to half a crown, and if the fare’s 
three bob I make it four. I find most people 
do pretty much the same to me. A few pay 
only the legal fare—I had four to-day, out of 22 
hirings, but I’ve been weeks without one.” 

Resolute people, I said. “No, not neces- 
sarily. And I never go off the deep end at 
them, because I’ve got to know that with some 
of them it’s a sort of shyness. Well, there’s 
}mean ones too, of course. But these drivers 
who make a fuss about a strictly legal fare, 
they're not doing the Trade any good. A man 
who knows how to tip a driver doesn’t like to 
hear that his wife’s been abused for not doing 
it, and he may stop doing it himself or stop 
using cabs altogether. We want people to usc 
cabs more.” 

The canteen had emptied, the manageress 
was turning out lights to await the evening-shift 
drivers. “ What about your cab?” I said to my 
friend. “Haven't you got to wash it down or 


refuel it or something? ” 
‘ “No driver in this firm has to do that. 
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cab’s taken off his hands the moment he comes 
in. All he has to do is drive it. There’s a 
maintenance staff here that does everything a 
motor vehicle ever needs.” And, I discovered in 
a talk with the managing director, it costs 
£25,000 a year for the 200 cabs. He knows his 
business very thoroughly, has worked at every 
job in it, and represents a family that has 
owned and driven cabs for more than a cen- 
tury. He also knows and understands his 500 
men, and they know and respect him. 

My driver thinks (though he has not many 
supporters) that the Trade should be “co- 
ordinated,” that its present state is chaotic. It 
should be impossible, he says, to find at the 
same time queues of intending passengers at 
Paddington and Charing Cross and queues of 
empty cabs elsewhere. He also thinks (and so 
do I) that his managing director is the man who 
could do the job. But the Ministry of Trans- 
port has looked at the cab Trade more than 
once, and looked away again. It is being looked 
at now by a “working party” under Home 
Office sponsorship, which (says my driver) may 
rationalise but will not “nationalise” it. “And 
that'll do,” he said. “ That’s all it needs. Well, 
it’s high time I was home.” “Doing what?” I 
asked. “Depends on two things,” he said. 
“What homework the children have got, and 
what's on the wireless.” C. H. Rotpu 


Sanctuary 


Gorne out to lift some potatoes I put up a 
hare which had been lying among the wither- 
ing haulms. He looked as big as a fox as he 
went up the bank and across the cherry orchard. 
The next time I went that way I took a gun: 
not that I have anything against hares, but 
the meat ration being what it is, humane 
considerations fail. My gun did not bring a 
civet de liévre appreciably nearer, because 
with very little patience, and more than five 
diopteres of hypermetropia, I can probably 
claim to be the worst shot in Britain, at a 
moving target. 

The hare was there again, but when he saw 
me, he went away between two potato ridges, 
not at his customary thirty miles an hour but 
in a leisurely and deliberate manner, like a cat 
ordered out of a favourite armchair. Now, 
I am well aware that my shooting would be 
more successful if I could keep my head, and 
I always determine that, next time, I will be 
calm and deliberate ; but at the moment of 
crisis, I become excited. A cockney youth, 
and even a war, are no training for field-sports. 
On this occasion I raised the gun and fired, 
knocking a perfectly good Cox’s Orange off a 
young tree about six feet above the running 
hare. I had the second barrel, but was the 
hare now out of range? He may have been, 
and he may have known it, for on the top of 
the bank he stopped, sat up, looked round, 
all as if to say... “ Try now. I'll keep still.” 
It was a gibe, and with the pot rather than 
sportsmanship in mind, I fired again. The 
hare moved off under the hazel hedge, and 
loped across the cherry orchard, and I could 
almost see him shrug as he went. 

This mortifying failure put me on my mettle, 
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and I took to carrying the gun whenever I 
went out to work in the paddock, or even to 
pick some fruit, dig some vegetables or feed 
the poultry. I began to have eyes for other 
things than the progress of the Comice pears or 
the state of the winter greens ; and movements 
which, formerly, I had barely noticed, or had 
attributed to small birds or to the wind, became 
newly significant. The ‘ong grass was al ve 
with rabbits and the tall trees with wood 
pigeons. Soon, like the famous Minute Men, 
I did no digging or hoeing without my gun 
at my side, and the hours of my outdoor work, 
once peaceful, became noisy with outbursts of 
gunfire at half-hourly intervals. It was not 
remarkable that I never hit anything, but that 
the hunted birds and animals seemed to realise 
their safety was strikingly evident. They 
withdrew, certainly, from my immediate ne gh- 
bourhood, doubtless irritated by the noise ; 
but not beyond our boundaries, which they 
might easily have done. 

We have a small vineyard for the making 
of wine (this is not the place to anticipate the 
surprise of some readers by explanation), 
and one morning I found a large covey of 
partridges running between the row of vines. 
And thereafter they returned frequently, for 
their usual haunts had been disturbed by the 
autumn work in the fields. In one, muck was 
being spread, in another potatocs lifted. There 
was a meadow of pasture, but the birds did 
not seem to care for it. 

The covey was not in the least discomposed 
by my new habit of going armed about my work. 
From time to time I opened fire on the par- 
tridges as they ran between the vines or skimmed 
the furrows between the young fruit-trees, 
uttering their mournful cry. They were not 
discouraged, hardly seeming to recognise the 
occasional outbreak of noise as hostile in 
intention. Around us, over the stubble fields 
and in the coppices, their congeners were 
being efficiently slaughtered by more accurate 
guns than mine. With us they must have 
realised that they were safe. In due course, 
growing adventurous, they invaded the flower 
garden before the cottage, and the plantation 
of soft fruit behind it. 

Not that they grew tame: they were as 
swift and half-seen as ever, one saw them in 
full movement but never the beginning of a 
motion. Against brown earth they were 
invisible when they desired to be so. They 
are intelligent birds. We had evidence of 
that, last spring, when walking over the 
Downs: our attention had been distracted by 
the awkward, seemingly wounded flight of a 
partridge, which went round in a wide circle, 
one wing half-dropped, uttering pitiful cries. 
It was only after we had watched the bird for a 
full minute, wondering how we could come 
to its aid, that one of us recalled the cunning 
of these creatures. We looked, then, about 
us and saw, almost under our feet, and con- 
cealed by a small bush of gorse, a brood of 
eleven ecarth-coloured chicks as still as so 
many stones. We went away leaving the 


dam, no doubt, satisfied with her ruse. 

In the same spring a partridge had laid 
her eggs under the hedge in the shrubbery, 
and we did not discover them until a sad mess 
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of feathers, blood-stained on the grass, led us 
to the clutch. The sitting dam had been 
killed on her eggs, perhaps by our cat, and the 
eggs were cold. We put them under a broody 
hen, but perhaps they had been too long cool, 
for none hatched. 

The cat, probable villain of this tragedy, 
had observed my own futile hunting with 
enigmatic interest. He must have realised 
what I was trying to do, and no doubt felt 
obliged to demonstrate a more effective method’ 
At all events, at about the time of my taking 
to the gun, and of our adoption by the covey 
of partridges, he brought a fat, just-killed 
partridge into the kitchen and there abandoned 
it. We hung the bird from a beam, with suitable 
thanks, but in the night he, the cat, must 
have had bad hunting, or perhaps repented of 
sO extravagant a gesture of generosity. At all 
events, by persistent jumping he brought the 
bird down from its string and in the morning 
nothing remained but the flight feathers and a 
few grains from the crop. 

This was the more serious in that we had, 
as it were, not merely anticipated a possible 
partridge, but actually had one in the house, 
so that it had taken its place in the planning; 
of the week’s meals. Nor could the cat be 
counted on for a second bird, his vast meal 
putting him to sleep all that day. Throughout 
the afternoon, neglecting, my work, I stalked 
the covey, getting in a shot on three occasions, 
until at last, doubtless annoyed by the con- 
tinual disturbance of their peace, or perhaps 
not liking to be forced to take more exercise 
than they cared for, the birds removed them- 
selves to the cherry-orchard, where, until 
dusk was well advanced and mist rising from 
the uncut grass, they could be heard whistling. 

On the following morning early, from the 
bathroom window, I saw the covey again, 
running between rosemary and fading tansy, 
lad’s love and borage, bergamot and clumps of 
parsley, sage and thyme, withered hyssop and 
yellowed balm, in the herb garden. I went 
swiftly downstairs for the gun, returned to 
the bathroom and gently opened the window. 
The slight sound disturbed them, they hesitated, 
giving me time to raise the gun, and then, as 
one bird, they rose. [I fired as they skimmed 
the low hedge of rue, and two... . two with one 
shot!... fell among the blue-green leaves. 

The uproar created by a twelve-bore cartridge 
in a room ten feet square, is surprising. I 
was still standing, too stunned by that thunder- 
clap to rejoice in my luck, when A, in a hastily- 
donned dressing-gown, her face very white, 
appeared. No doubt her comments would 
have been sharper and more protracted had she 
not followed the direction of my gaze and 
seen, speckled brown among her rue, the two 
sad but appetising corpses. 

That shot solved the problem of the larder 
but not that of our unwitting entertainment of 
so much game. Birds and animals alike, 
clearly aware of the true nature of the shot, 
judged it the merest tour de force, of which 
no repetition need be feared. Our small 
holding remained, in spite of it, a sanctuary. 
People do not abandon railway travel because 
of a single accident to a train. 

We begin to grow anxious about our fruit- 
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trees and the winter greens. The birds will 
do no harm and the hare has departed. But 
the rabbits remain, white skuts seen for an 
instant among the grass or weeds, or playful 
groups, playing at leap-frog, only seen when 
one happens to have no gun in one’s hands. 
If we have snow and frost, they will certainly 
eat up our vegetables and, what is more serious, 
bark the young apple trees and perhaps the 
vines. I could, of course, invite a neighbour, 
one of the finest shots in Kent, to massacre 
these not-so-innocents; or there is another 
whose ferrets are said to have a record most 
discouraging to rabbits. 

It is, no doubt, what we shall have to do, 
but it will, we feel, be a shocking breach of 
trust, a cynical abuse of confidence. And 
there is, after all, always wire netting. 

Epwarp HYAMs. 


The Play of Ideas 


To my mind, the first essential for the reader 
to grasp in any artistic controversy misguidedly 
carried out by the artists themselves instead of 
by beings rendered superior by their creative 
sterility and consequent catholic approach, is 
that there is not a writer, painter, or musician 
whose views are not moulded by his own 
capabilities. If Shaw had never possessed any 
ideas to call his own, he would have remained 
a dramatic critic, and a bad one at that. If 
Bridie had not been born with an enviable 
over-abundance of creative energy, he would 
not have the nerve to class himself as a minor 
dramatist. If Rattigan had suddenly suc- 
cumbed to violent feelings about the drainage at 
Wigan or in the Albany, he would not be so 
intolerant towards the drainage-dramatists. 
If I could take the views of any playwrights 
seriously, I would not now be expressing the 
sentiments I am. 

The thoughts of a creative artist about his 
medium are, inevitably, an amalgam of pride 
and prejudice. They are usually passionate, 
interesting and irresponsible. The thoughts 
of a critic are usually less passionate, less 
interesting, and even more irresponsible. The 
report of a local commander on a local engage- 
ment is certainly more lively than that of a 
Public Relations Officer at Headquarters. I 
use the word “lively” deliberately, because 
proximity is just as conducive to distortion as is 
distance, and what all this boils down to is 
that in battle, as in the theatre, as in life, there 
is no such thing as a responsible viewpoint. 

Thus, when Rattigan says that Shaw has 
exerted no influence, it is characteristic that 
Bridie should leap with perhaps too great an 
alacrity to Shaw’s defence, because what 
Rattigan has overlooked is that if Shaw has 
influenced anyone, it is Bridie. Bridie, ever- 
generous, Overpraises. Rattigan, ever-generous, 
underblames. (These are only personal refiec- 
tions. I would be outrageous in my conccit, 
however, if I claimed to be even less responsible 
than these two celebrated colleagues.) 

Shaw was right to attack Shakespeare. 
Rattigan was right to attack Shaw. Bridie 
was right to attack Rattigan. I am right to 
attack the lot of them. The next man will be 
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right to attack me, and may the next man wie 


“(as if he could !). é 


On the face of it, it seems difficult to see 
where any of ws are wrong, and of course, from 
our own points of view, none of us are, or 
could possibly be wrong. 

My personal quarrel with Rattigan is that [ 
do not recognise a sharp dividing line between 
the plays of human relations and the plays 
of ideas. The best plays are, I believe, a 
felicitous blend of the two. Ideas are not 
confined to the dreary social message, and I 
would go so far as to say that there is no 
better purveyor of ideas than the play with a 
deep and subtle human interest. 

My personal quarrel with Bridie is that, 
while I recognise the enormous influence of 
Shaw in ancillary theatrical activities, I cannot 
recognise that influence as being enormous 
on the actual boards. He is a great independent 
tributary to the main stream, as was Ben 
Jonson, as was Aristophanes. I see no great 
novelty, for instance, in the deglorification of 
famous historical characters, as I have a 
working knowledge of Offenbach. All I see is 
a genius of phenomenal character, energy and 
intelligence (how cruel to take the words from 
his mouth) who is entirely justified in his 
affectionate hatred, in his patronising love of 
Shakespeare. The span of the centuries has 
for once defeated Shaw, who would dearly 
have liked to outwit and baffie the instinctive 
Shakespeare in conversation. This he may 
deny, but I will not believe him. Shakespeare’s 
main fault in the eyes of Shaw is to be unattain- 
able. His eyes will never be opened now to the 
superior, the emotionally cramping intellect 
of Shaw—and Bacon. 

On the whole, I must admit that I am more 
on the side of Rattigan in this controversy 
than on the side of Bridie. The genius of 
Shakespeare was to ask questions which it woald 
be presumptuous to try to answer. The genius 
of Shaw is to have the presumption to answer 
them. 

The tragedy of Shakespeare is the tragedy 
of doubt. The comedy of Shaw is the comedy 
of conviction. Personally I find doubt more 
convincing. I therefore agree with Rattigan 
that our age suffers from an excess of didacti- 
cism, and I resent it when I am accused of 
writing plays which are “ unresolved.” Their 
lack of resolution is their whole point, because 
I Jack the contemporary faith which proclaims 
that a spade is a spade, a vitamin, a vitarnin, 
and a windmill, a windmill. I am Quixotic 
enough to believe that things are rarely what 
they seem, and I am content to leave rules and 
regulations to those more intellectually co- 
herent than I, in the confident knowledge that 
they will contradict each other at every turn. 
I trust implicitly in the limited sincerity of 
them all, however, and am as interested as thry 
to see what such excellent individual talents as 
Terry Rattigan, James Bridie and Christopher 
Fry will be hatching presently in the neccessary 
isolation of their studies. What they write is 
more important than what they think, because 
we can usually guess what they think from 
what they write, while some of them can write 
very well without seeming to think at all. Amza. 

Peter Ustinov 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
Space and circumstances have delayed the 
appearance of this account of Measure for Measure 
which has opened the new Stratford Season. 
But the play will be seen throughout the festival 
and, even though late, I should not like to miss 
celebrating Mr. John Gielgud’s return to Shakes- 

. Whatever may be said by those who 
deplore “ stars,” the presence in a caste of a 
Shakespearian actor of such outstanding authority 
‘and experience as Mr. Gielgud gives to the whole 
a stiffening and a backbone for which no amount 
of good intentions or high ideals can substitute. 
A large heterogeneous company of this kind is 
bound to have weaknesses. They matter less if 
| somewhere at the centre there is absolute strength. 
And this is what one gets from Mr. Gielgud— 
‘perfection of speaking and absolute assurance. 

It was wise of him, too, to reject the more 
obvious role of the Duke and take the unsym- 
pathetic Angelo instead. The problem for a 
romantic actor, as his youth begins to evaporate 
| behind him has always been difficult. Mr. Gielgud 
has continuously been haunted by his own Hamlet: 
\he has never before, it seems to me, entirely shed 
jthe last vestiges of that part, though it has not 
‘been for want of trying. Now with his Angelo 
ihe makes a break—it may be a complete break— 
‘with his past. In this characterisation of a thin, 


‘spinsterish walking Legality there are no traces of 
the romantic gestures, no echoes of the youthful 
‘tones. His Angelo, as meticulous for the letter of 
jthe regulations as a bloodless civil servant, 


yet harbouring in the inner recesses a hidden 
ambivalent itch, cuts a clean swathe of sense 
through the beginning of the play such as is not 
‘often given to it. 

It is not a very easy play to make sense of for a 
modern audience who demand a greater degree of 
credibility in motive and machinery than the 
Elizabethans evidently did. But it is the great 
merit of Mr. Peter Brook’s production that he has 
used all his imagination and art to try to do that. 
(Mr. Brook has only his past to blame, if we 
remark with surprised pleasure on this, which 
ishould, of course, be the understood objective of 
every producer all the time). It is particularly 
‘important in Measure for Measure to create 
imaginatively for us the appropriate background. 
‘The climate of the play is lust : not snigger lust, 
mor knicker-and-garter lust, nor even we’re-no- 
Jonger-squeamish-about-this-sort-of-thing lust : 
but a lust accepted as all-pervading in an age 
‘much rougher, rawer, cruder, more violent, 
‘natural and more loose than in our late day we 
can easily imagine. Yet our age is the one which 
for the first time since the Restoration is able to 
‘come near to accepting this. Most of us no longer 
have to excuse the bawdry as “ indecency,” 
nor hold it away from our noses by describing it 
‘as “ tedious.” So Mr. Brook does right to bring 
all this forward to make us not merely accept it 
but enjoy it, and to encourage Mr. George Rose's 
brilliant impertinent Pompey and the other brothel 
characters to be as broad as they liked. 

Mr. Brook has been as successful in this sense 
with the clothes and settings as he has with the 
crowd-scenes. Assisted by Mr. Michael Northern 
and Mr. Regan Smith, he has taken hints from the 
Flemish, and Breughe! in particular, to touch in the 
barbarous edges. The prison scenes, especially, 
get back beyond our usual Dickensian or ¢eight- 
eenth-century stage prisons to the wheels, the 
fires, the whips and the racks of a still cruder 


, epoch. 


Then, just as we had begun to wonder 
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all, at least at Stratford, he and his associates 
have designed one that wins us back. It looks 
effective in all its various manifestations, it brings 
the action all forward to the front of.the stage, 
and it enables the play to move at a fine pace. 

If, after all this, the play still seems to drop 
apart three-quarters’ way through, that is a 
phenomenon which has never ceased to agitate 
the cornmentators. This production underlines 
rightly the elernent of the Tests. The Duke tests 
Angelo with power, Angelo tests Isabella with the 
choice of her brother’s life or her virtue, and she 
tests her brother with her refusal. Here Mr. 
Brook keeps the tension going longer than usual 
by holding up his sleeve, so to speak, a re-testing 
by the Duke when he held up Angelo’s pardon until 
Isabella pleads for it. The long, long pause here 
before she drops to her knees is most telling. 
What I never quite sec, though, is why it is neces- 
sary to present Isabella as so morally admirable 
in refusing to save her brother at her own expense ; 
and I wonder how much of Shakespeare we 
misunderstand by clinging to the notion that 
because he was a “ Great Poet’? he must have 
laboured under the same moral prejudices as 
people in subsequent epochs. Suppose, for in- 
stance, we take the opposite view. Instead of 
making Isabella an exemplar of purity and virgin 
goodness, play her as a prig(asindeed she inevitably 
seems however we play her). Don’t even try 
to get sympathy for her refusal, but only 
for her predicament: give her a touch of the 
Roedean prefect with a slight attack of late 
adolescent religiosity. Then instead of being so 
odiously in the right she falls into line with the 
others as failing in her test ; and this makes slightly 
less unacceptable her so readily agreeing to the 
Duke’s strategem over Mariana; and this would 
give am even stronger dramatic effect to Mr. 
Brook’s pause when the Duke re-tests her and 
she admits her narrowness. 

However, this would need quite different acting 
from Miss Barbara Jefford’s. This young actress, 
though a little too modern in her manner for the 
part, has a very good foundation. Freshness, a 
good presence, coolness and an excellent delivery. 
The standard of verse speaking in general is 
still altogether too low. The Claudio, for 
instance, who acted with a great deal of fire, 
cut off all the final consonants of his famous 
speech so that it ran: 

Ay: bu’ to die. To go we know no’ where. 
To lie in col’ obstruction and to ro’ 

Somehow Stratford must build up again a 
tradition of speaking that seems to have been lost 
in the reign of domestic drama. Mr. Gielgud’s 
example among them will doubtless be a great 
help. T. C. Wors.ey 


THE PRIVATE COLLECTOR 


Tuis is the title given by the Contemporary 
Art Society to their present exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery, which consists of 339 works by 
seventy-eight painters and sixteen sculptors. 
The title is apt, because, in the words of the 
Society’s Treasurer, Sir Colin Anderson, the 
exhibits “‘ do not pretend to be a homogeneous 
whole, or a collection of masterpieces. They 
are pictures and sculpture which members 
of a certain group of people happen to have 
liked and bought for themselves.” In fact they 
are works selected from the collections of eighty- 
eight members of the C.A.S. 

All this disarms the critic who is searching for 
phrases to describe the character, quality and 
scope of this large exhibition. We are invited to 
focus on the ingredients and not on the shape of 
the whole, and no invitation is more welcome. 
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But before I drop the subject let me say first 
that this is an exhibition of British painting and 
sculpture (a point not made in the catalogue) ; 
and, secondly, it succeeds in “‘ covering”’ most 
artists of importance since 1900, and quite a 
number of insignificant ones. This is not the 
occasion for offering extensive comments upon 
them, but John, Steer, Sickert, Matthew Smith 
and Paul Nash are all well shown. Again, there 
are interesting carly Stanley Spencer’s; a 
jewel-like Ginner (number 57); an atmospheric 
London square by Gore; some exceptionally 
lovely Christopher Wood’s, including a very 
quiet yet potentially explosive still life with ‘¢ 
jug and some purple crocuses. 

Only when it comes to the younger contem- 
porary painters are there gaps or, where such 
painters are included, unrepresentative works. 
The younger sculptors come off rather better. 
Indeed, Reginald Butler’s tiny wrought-iron 
Mother and Child is one of the most exciting 
things in the whole exhibition. In the vocabulary 
of the ordinarily alert yet inexpert visitor this 
would certainly be called an abstract work, though 
the sculptor himself disclaims the title. A 
series of mear-vertical bars and prongs are 
the “body” (if one must say which part of the 
complex of verticals and horizontals are what) : 
the mother’s head is an eye-shaped plaque, 
reminiscent of a primitive shield—a shape 
Butler takes from Picasso. The infant’s head 
and face are indicated by a sudden double loop 
in an otherwise straight horizontal bar. Where 
three bars meet, horizontals connect with verticals 
sharply at right angles ; where one vertical bar 
turns into a horizontal (or the other way round) 
the corner is almost always rounded. Vertical 
and horizontal bars predominate: a slightly 
diagonal bar is a rare and telling exception. 

I describe the structural habits of this important 
sculptor because they show that linear approacia 
to form which looks like becoming a characteristic 
preoccupation of both painters and sculptors, 
here and in France, among the younger generation. 
Kermadec or Estéve in French painting pursue 
linear rhythms that are very similar to those of 
Butler and Adams in British sculpture. The 
point is-—a single line, wandering across a canvas 
or standing in slim iron, wood or brass can create 
volume in space. I unhesitatingly withdraw 
my first verdict on Reginald Butler, expressed 
here last year, to the effect that his iron con- 
figurations were more communicative of per- 
sonality than of form. If one of these possesses 
a distinct presence, or personality, this has 
attached itself to what is essentially a structure 
in space—and of which space itself is one of the 
components. 

That Gaudier-Brzeska was a sculptor and 
not a painter is well demonstrated here: his 
tiny plaster Torso is superbly tense and simplified : 
his pastel Szill life with terra cotta head is a piece 
of meaningless stylisation, horrible in colour and 
commonplace in design. Other things of excep- 
tional quality among the sculpture are Moore’s 
seven pieces, in particular, his gleaming yellow 
Reclining Figure, in bronze, (332); Barbara 
Hepworth’s Reclining Figure in alabaster; Paolozzi’s 
Tile and the two small pieces by Eric Gill. 
Once one gets beyond the slightly naive archaicism, 
the borrowed Gothic flavour, Gill becomes a 
vital contemporary, possessed of the rarest 
formal gifts : and superb, of course, as a craftsman. 
As for Paolozzi, he is certainly original: his 
insect-infested surfaces, his spilt-box-of-matches 
effects share the non-plastic, un-three-dimen- 
sional, ideographic qualities which Klee and 
Kandinsky projected into Western art with such 
suddenness and effect. It is thus in almost 
perfect opposition to the plastic Moore or Hep- 
worth. Butler has something from both worlds, 
though: Robert Adams too; but with him the 
plastic predominates. 

Returning to paintings Hitchens’s tall oblong 
Iping Church, (88), a view past window strut and 
balcony rail, has a linear network, evocative of 
sunlit space, that is related to the system I] have 
discussed: this picture would be respected by 
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talent for a slight, untroubled tion, not | 
destroyed as yet by the conscienti»usly super- | 
imposed “ plastic” values of later on. Wyndham 
Lewis's The Convalescent, (140), one of his finest 
works, is as tight and hard as a perfect piece of 
engineering and—a less usual success with him— | 
productive of light and even air. Colguhoun’s | 
early Lewis-inspired Portrait in Albion, (28), 
shows where he was before Adler turned up. The | 
large Sutherland Descent from the Cross, (279), 
is a fascinating effort even if it is a failure. In 
every respect, we are tempted to say, Sutherland 
falls between two stools. The colour is neither | 
atmospheric nor flat: the forms are sometimes 
plastic, sometimes ideographic. Formal unity | 
obtains only in his smallest works—and then it is 
the ideographic element that wins. Pasmorc’s 
last essays in a non-abstract mode, The Evening | 
Star, (193), or Hammersmith, Moonlight, (195), 


seem remarkably satisfactory, though his abstracts | 


are even better. Finally, Ben Nicholson’s 
three small paintings all show a point in his art 
at which the tension between depth and the sur- 
face is perfect. 

Postscript : a printer’s error last week altered 
the title of the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
exhibition. This should simply have read 
“ London Paris.” PATRICK HERON 


RADIO NOTES 


The Shadow of Death, which was performed | 
* Contemporary 


last week in the Home Service's 
European Theatre ’’ series, is, I believe, the only 
play of the young Swedish dramatist Stig Dager- 
man yet translated into English, and it is commen- 


dably enterprising of the B.B.C. to have given us | | 


the chance of hearing it. 
Swedish theatre is such that it was perhaps 


inevitable that one should listen to it with Strind- | 
yet this story of the innocent man | 


berg in mind ; 
who, sentenced to death and reprieved while on 
the scaffold, goes back into the world and commits 
the crime for which he was first charged in order 
to obtain the death he has been cheated out of 
suggested Sartre as much as Strindberg. Like 


His Clos, it certainly made superb radio, was | 


brilliantly produced by Mr. Val Gielgud, and on 


the whole very well acted indeed ; Mr. Anthony | 


Hawtrey, as the condemned man, was especially 
good. Just how valuable it is as a play is another 
matter. I don’t think its immediate effectiveness 


can be denied ; judged simply as a horror play, | 


jt must get high marks; and even through the 
translation one felt the passion that had informed 
the writing. Yet it was impossible quite to escape 


the feeling that at bottom the dramatist’s treat- | 
ment of his theme was purely sensational and that, | 


partly even as a result of his skill in imvention, 


the resolution of the problem was altogether | 


too neat and pat. Which seems to suggest that 


even in the ficld of symbolic drama and near- | 


expressionism the “ well-made play ”’ is still with 
us, and though well made in a way different 


One’s ignorance of the | 
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facsimiles 


Ganymed Press London has the pleasure to announce the following 
Facsimiles which are now ready, and others which are in preparation. 


Ali prices include Purchase Tax. 


*WiLLiAM BLAKE 

* TURNER 

* SAMUEL PALMER 

* SAMUEL PALMER 

*Henry Moore 

* PICASSO 

*Van Goch 
CormMaN 
J. R. Cozens 
WILson STEER 
HENRY Moore 
RopIN 
Despiav 
MAILLOL 
Jean Arp 
GIACOMETTI 
Livcuitz 
GONZALES 
Henry Moore 
LAURENS 
GAINSBOROUGH 
Davip JONES 
CEZANNE 
VUILLARD 
GIRTIN 


GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 


FRANCES HopGKINS 
JOHN PIPerR 

Decas 

SEGONZAC 


* Facsimiles also on sale at the 
Leacting Art authorities and critics have acclaimed these first Ganymed Fac- 
similes as the finest specimens of colour-collotype reproduction ever made in 
this country and comparable only with the very highest level ever attained before 
the war on the continent. 


Beatrice and Dante 


Fire at the Houses of Siathiceeie 


The Bright Cloud 
Church among Trees 
Pink and Green Sleepers 
Jeune homme et cheval 
Landscape : Farms 
Dieppe from the Heights 
Lake and Town of Nemi 
Misty Morning 
Reclining Figure 

Study 

Nude 

Nude 

Head of the Artist’s Mother 
Sauvetage 

Personnage 

Two Women 

Head ee ha 
Horses under a Shed 
Chapel in the Park 
Mont Ste. Victoire 
Interior 

Rainbow over the on 
Sun setting between Hills 
Pumpkins ‘ 
Landscape with Rede 
Head of a Woman 

La Route de Grimaud 
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Tate Gallery, Publications Siall, Millbank, S.W.1, 








from that of the nineteenth century still un- 


You are invited to visit our showrooms—Turnstile Gallery—at 11, Great 
satisfying. For all that, it made an exciting even- | 


Turnstile, W.C.1, or to enquire of any printseller who is a member of the 
i, > though one challenging play in a week were Fine Art Trade Guild. A list of overseas Agents appears below. 
not enough, there was also Mr. Maurice Carpen- 
ter’s ambitious poetic play, The Story of Orpheus, 
on the Third. As a retelling of the Orpheus myth 
it was ingenious, and the verse, though some- 
times over-decorative and some': nes too deriva- 
tive of other poets, was pleasantly vivid. Yet it 
never quite succeeded in engaging one’s full 
attention, mainly, I believe, because of Mr. 
Carpenter’s very ingeniousness. For this was a 
retelling of the myth in contemporary terms, and 
one was left at the end thinking that the attempt 
had defeated its own ends. Is anything gained by 
turning the Thracian women into housewives 
who lament their having to stand in the Saturday- 
morning fish queue? It merely scems to me to | 
make their tearing Orpheus to pieces the less | 
probable. Is anything gained by having Eurydice | 
killed by putting her head in the kitchen gas oven. ' 


The Ganymed Society has now been formed. Mernbers receive advance 
information and have priority as subscribers for all Ganymed Facsimiles and 
publications. ‘Those interested are invited to write for further information. 


e Illustrated catalogue now available on request. e 


U.S.A Aa i A NADA New York Graphic Society, 10 Wes y3rd Seree: 
N.Y., i 
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Amster —_, Holland 
NEW ZEALAND.—Meses. G. W. Dowling (1947) Lid., 20 Victoria Sereet, 

Wliestn, New Zealand. 

ISRAEL.-—Teve! Publishing Company, 184 Disengoff Read, Tel Aviv, lreel. 

a Og Krarup’s Boghandel, Bredgade 67-69, Copenhagen, 
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instead of by a snake bite ? If the myth is to be so 
treated then it cries out for the irreverent and 
sophisticated wit of a Giraudoux. Mr. Carpenter’s 
intention, however, was, | think, to make us feel 
the living quality of the myth. But surely the 
power of the primordial myths to move us and to 
speak for us resides in the verw fact that they are 

rimordial ; and to jazz them up with topicalities 
is not to bring out their contemporary significance 
80 much as to rob them of their mystery and there- 
fore of their effectiveness. 

Young Shoreditch promised to be a programme 
as delightful as it was unusual. It seems that the 
children of a Shoreditch school are encouraged 
tw keep diaries of their activities. A selection 
from them was read, admirably unaffectedly, by 
the children themselves. It had the interest of the 
pre-war Mass-Observation reports, indeed an 
additional interest since the diary entries were so 
much less self-conscious than adults normally 
achieve. One learned much that was fascinating; 
that Cowboys and Indians and Cops and Robbers 
are still the favourite games of small boys even 
among the bombed buildings of the East End ; 
that a little girl during the Guy Fawkes season 
collected ten-and-sixpence from passers-by in a 
single evening—-and used the money not to buy 
fireworks but towards a pair of roller-skates. And 
if we had only had more of the diaries the pro- 
gramme would have been perfect. Instead, we 
had far too much of the adult narrator, who 
summarised and analysed the contents of the 
diaries, telling us, for instance, that only six books 
were mentioned in them but failing to tell us, 
what was surely the really interesting thing, the 
titles of the books. Children, we were given to 
understand at the end of the programme, rich or 
poor, town or country, were the same all the 
world over. It seemed a poor substitute for the 
children’s diaries we had been deprived of in 
order that such weighty pronouncements could 


be made. 
WALTER ALLEN 


THE MOVIES 
“On the Town,” at the Empire 
“Young Man of Music,” at the Odeon 
“ Guilt is My Shadow,” at the Plaza 

For many weeks now the Empire has been 
running a cine-variety or stage-cum-screen pro- 
gramme. This is not a form of entertainment that, 
personally, I incline to: the better each half of 
the programme, the more certainly it kills the 
other half. Much the same reasons would, 
prevent us, I hope, from dipping spring onions 
in our coffee or enjoying a good afternoon’s 
baseball and cricket. However, I admit the 
high-tea appeal, and one experience it certainly 
brings: that delicious moment in the audience 
when, by a reversal of fortune, film giving way to 
flesh, those who have paid least find themselves 
with the best view. Where else for three-and- 
sixpence—and at high noon too!—can one 
inherit the seer) front-row hitherto reserved 
for younger sons of peers ? 

But the effect (if any) of such performances 
on the film itself can hardly be other than a bad 
one: to encourage the stagier kind of musical. 
Doubly pleasant, then, the surprise offered this 
week by the Empire to its patrons. For the 
merit of On the Town is precisely that it gets 
away from the stage, to travel foot-loose about 
New York. Three sailors, all in white, and with 
twenty-four hours’ leave, come capering on shore 
in the early morning, and their song-and-dance 
takes them sightseeing and girl-chasing along 
pavements and in taxis, into museums, schools 
of ballet, the underground, the top of the Empire 
State Building. They slide down a succession of 
night-clubs like ‘he vista of reflecting mirrors, 
get chased by police, and unmasked on a Coney 
Island stage—unveiled, to be more exact. Some 
of their adventures are funny, others quick and 
chromatic ; Technicolor has got into the voices 
too. A certain ruthless exhilaration is the target 
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aimed at and hit ; and if the whole thing lacks the 
remembered fascination of Astaire and Rogers, 
and the simple fun of Jack Oakie (who was 
» by the way, at nautical sing-songs), 

of i Its sextet of 


se 


The piece was directed 
by Gene Kelly and Stanley Donen, and revives a 


promising pattern. 

The “ Waele Man of Music” is a trumpet- 
player who hankers after an unattainable high 
note, marries a discontented girl with a mind, 
tumbles into drink, takes pneumonia, and-—goes 
on playing. The trumpeting (by Harry James), 
though sweet, seemed to me almost devoid of 
that Jericho-tumbling sound with which our 
ears have occasionally been startled. <A less 
prolonged and more rewarding film in the Odeon’s 
programme is the documentary of Java, which 
uses orthodox methods to impress upon us some 
beautiful glimpses of landscape and work. 
Suddenly, after rubber plantation and rice terrace, 
the kapok-beaters simulate an Arctic storm. 

The views are the best part, also, of Guilt is 
My Shadow : Devon coast, an old farm, and a 
market town. But why must the sight of chickens 
pecking or a converted barn start the idyllic 
music running? A fatal unreality clings to the 
life im this pleasant countryside ; murder is 
introduced and then resolved to a fragrant old 
tune. The happy-go-tearful ending is rather 
appalling, but we have enjoyed some good pas- 
sages of suspense and a couple of promising 
young faces : those of Peter Reynolds and Eliza- 
beth Sellars. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Wilhelm Kempff, at the Chelsea Town Hall. 


It is strange that a pianist with so great a Continental 
reputation should not have played in England urtil 
last week, when he gave a recital for the enterprising 
Chelsea Music Club. The event proved Wilhelm 
Kempff to be one of the world’s leading pianists, 
and second to none as an interpreter of Beethoven. 
His style, though capable of great refinement and wide 
gradations of tone, is essentially robust, dynamic and 
masculine: so much so that during his Bach and 
Handel the piano occasionally refused to give, without 
protest, all that he demanded of it. But when he 
came to a Scarlatti Sonata in G minor, the audience 
learnt what sweetness lay concealed within the leonine 
strength : in this piece, by means of very light pedalling 
and innumerable subtieties of rhythm and touch, 
he drew from the keyboard sound-patterns of a 
kaleidoscopic variety and charm. Those who know 
his pre-war gramophone records were disappointed 
that his programme did not include one of the late 
Beethoven sonatas ; but his performance of the £ fiat 
major, Op. 31, No. 3, was of such a quality as to banish 
regrets. Here masterful technique became the servant 
of a penetrating imaginative vision of Beethoven’s 
thought ; during the second movement, in particular, 
the fierce concentration, the capricious and instantane- 
ous alterations of mood, the combination of brilliance 
and roughness, gave the listener a curious impression 
of listening to the tempestuous young Beethoven 
himself. His playing of Schubert’s Opus 120, though 
full of felicities, lacked the wayward Austrian air 
as of thoughtless surrender to each passing beauty of a 
spring landscape. Liszt’s St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds was superlatively given, with double shakes of 
luminous clarity and a noble restraint in the treatment 
of the arioso melody. It is to be hoped that concert 
promoters and the B.B.C. will allow the public many 
opportunities to hear this fine artist, both with 
orchestra and in recital. D.S-T. 


Bach Centenary Celebrations 


There is a particular difficulry about celebrating 
the bicentenary of Bach’s death. To quote P. H. 
Lang: “The large concert hall, the only place where 
we encounter Bach’s music, is not his rightful ele- 
ment; on the contrary, it was the only place for which 
none of his works was intended. He wrote for the 
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Church and for intimate gatherings.” In the 
extremely unintimate Central Hail, the Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra has attempted to give intimate 
and historically correct performances of the usual 
Brandenburg and other concertos. Apart from 
several different realisations of The Art of Fugue 
(mostly on the Third Programme), few inroads have 
been made into the vast hinterland of Bach's output. 
The Bach Choir, for instance, ignoring the cantatas, 
has contented itself with giving the three major choral 
masterpieces in one week: admittedly a strenuous 
undertaking. In the St. John Passion (a work of 
vehement dramatic power overshadowed by its richer 
and deeper successor), Dr. Jacques overcame the 
limitations of his unequally balanced forces in a per- 
formance which was right in tempo und general effect, 
however variable in detail. The choir sang with 
accuracy and spirit, though a more robust tone is 
needed for the many turbulent choruses which repre- 
sent the blood-thirsty mob. Peter Pears, who de- 
claimed the Evangelist’s music with dignity and fine 
enunciation, uses fewer dramatic and pictorial touches 
than some of his predecessors; there is doubtless good 
justification for this view of the part, yet it must be 
admitted that no single phrase of his was so telling 
as that small parenthesis during the scene of Peter's 
denial, “for it was cold,” in Sir Steuar Wilson's 
interpretation of twenty years ago. Of the other 
soloists, Ena Mitchell (soprano) and Ronald Bristol 
(a promising new tenor) showed the truest conception 
of Bach's melodic style. In the bass arias and the 
role of Pilate, George James sang without much 
depth of emotion, but with a compensating strength 
and solidity of tone which have become rare. The 
contralto and the Christus were inadequate to the 
occasion. D. S.-T. 


Australian Aboriginal Art, at The Berkeley 
Galleries 


The present exhibition at The Berkeley Galleries, 
20 Davies Street, has the sub-title: “Paintings by 
James Cant after original cave paintings recently dis- 
covered by C. P. Mountford in the Arnhem Land 
Piatcau.” Left at that it might seem to be an exhibi- 
tion more to the taste of anthropologists than artists 
or gellery-goers in general: copies of cave paintings 
have frequently turned out to be unpleasant as paint- 
ings and inaccurate as copics, The exceptional in- 
terest and pleasure which awaits one at this show 
are only accountable to the fact that Mr. James Cant, 
a contemporary Australian painter, is gifted with 
unusual sensibility and intelligence. He has been 
incapable of that pedestrian, literal, finicky attitude 
which we associate with the academic copyist: in 
Mr. Mountford’s words, Mr. Cant has “recon- 
structed” these cave paintings “using the materials 
and techniques of to-day.” Yet, at the same time 
he has, one is forced to believe, been remarkably true 
to the originals; such combination of verve in the 
handling with accuracy of reproduction is a remark- 
able feat. We can hardly believe that The Turtle 
Man, “ Muraian”, is not being speared, here, for the 
very first time; or that The Heiry Ghosts Called 
“ Mormo” have first hovered on other walls. But 
the mystery is, in part, explained when we discover 
a second section in the exhibition where Mr. Cant 
shows some of his “own” paintings. Over modesty 
has ied to their exclusion from catalogue and poster. 
But surely they merit a one-man show? He looks 
like becoming an Australian Klee. P. H. 


“Murderer’s Child,” at the New Lindsay 


Although it pretends to be a good deal more, this 
is, in fact, a straightforward mother and son play. 
The mother was not married tw the father—just as 
well, for he turned out a murderer. As the boy 
grows up the mother watches every manifestation of 
his maleness with agonised eyes and drives him 
hysterical with her constant disapprovals. The sexy 
blonde she unwiscly introduces into the house as a 
cook brings things to a crisis, and when she is found 
murdered in a wood, the mother suspects her son, 
These contrivances are not so well handled draraatic- 
ally as the scenes between the boy and his mother, 
and the boy and the bionde. Here the author, Mr 
Rutherfoord, cevelops a good sense of tension and 





strain. A promising limle play in which Mr. Ray 
Jackson gives a particularly good performance as the | 
son and is well supported by Miss Martha Salzer | 


and Miss Ruth Dunning. 2 te. 


“Detective Story,” at the Princes 


For three hours of an August evening, the Detective 
Squad Room of the 21st Precinct, New York City, was 
so crowded that it came as no surprise when the 
Second Burglar referred to it as a “ green light hotel.’ 
At the cost of some headaches for the producer, who 
has to freeze groups in suspended animation while 
the action continues on the other side of the stage, 
Mr. Sidney Kingsley provides local colour in full 
measure. There are, among many others, a dozen 
assorted but uniformly Catholic cops, a hennaed lady 
who mistook one of Macy's handbags for her own, a 
successful racketeer and an unsuccessful abortionist, 
a couple of “ four-time losers ” 


and a perplexed first | 


offender who has stolen frorn his employer because | 


his girl bas developed expensive tastes. Against this 
background quite a lot of plays could be built : Gorki 
wrote one sort, Edgar Wallace another. Mr. Kingsley 
has thoughts that lic deeper than Whodunnits. His 
chief sleuth, who seems to have strayed from Rain into 
the New York police force, suffers from an Oedipus 
complex and a Messianic hatred of crime which 


recoils savegely on him when he finds that his “ 100 | 


per cent.” wife was one of the abortionist’s luckier 
paticnts. Douglass Montgomery and Helen Backlin 
work hard to make Detective McLeod and his wife 
convincing. If they fail, it is because Mr. Kingsicy, 
like ether American writers, 1s unduly impressed with 
the discowery that Life, as has been said of the zebra, 
is either a white animal with black stripes or a black 
animal with waite stripes : it is all very difficult, The 
little shoplifter longs to be cooking meals for a husband; 
the detective’s wif: declines to be contrite ; the glossy 
racketeer would give millions for a son of his own ; 
the Second Detective exudes kindliness and Scotch 
because “it’s a screwy world”; the ugly little 
reporter “ loves beauty”; the first offender turns out 
to be an ex-hero of the Pacific war ; and even McLeod 
—assisted by a curative bullet—achicves, as he dics, 
escape from his fixation. Students of American police 
procedure may find Detective Story rewarding. As a 
play, it is Schmarn—tough stuff, sicklied by the cast of 
sophomore thoug’t. A. V. 


Correspondence 
PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


Smr,—Your article by James Cameron gives an 
accurate picture of the problems confronting the 
progressive school to-day. The Socialist parent has 
always had a struggle with principle when deciding 
to send his child to the privileged rather than to the 
local primary school. Twenty years ago my husband 
and I faced this problem for our own family, many of 
our friends urging us to set the example and educate 
our children in the state schools, at the same time 
doing all we could to insist on these schools being good 


enough. The argument is sound but we soon found | 
that in the town where we were thea living we could | 
not send our children to the local school and not | 


know we were sacrificing their education to our prin- 
ciples. 
school was founded. But from the start we looked 
forward to the day when private schools such as ours 


We compromised, and a new co-educational | 


would become unnecessary—and such a time is al- | 


ready measurably nearer. ‘The progressive schools 


have done much of the experimental work and to-day | 


the training colleges are everywhere preaching the 


adoption of methods which they tried out and proved | 


in the early days. 


Much is still to be done, but there is one ficld which 


the State system has, as yet, barely touched—boarding 
education. For a large number of children there is no 
question that this is the 


right form of cducation. | 


For those whose misfortune is an insecure or ur hyppy | 
home, a boarding school is a necessity, and for a varicty | 
of reasons it is the best education for many others. | 


This is where the progressive schools are to-day making 
their contribution. If we agree that boarding educa- 
tion is a necessity for many and that the children who 
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need it are for the most part just those less adaptable 
ones for whom the psychologically right treatment 
is so all-important and that it is here that the pi 


each child not sent to a State school. Showing firm 
discrimination, he would refuse these privileges to 





work of the next decade is to be done, then the closing 
of any one of these schools would be a disaster. 

The Local Authorities welcome the help of the 
progressive schools and willingly place with them 
children who need boarding school education and for 
whom it is nowhere else available, but to qualify for 
this they must be technically “ maladjusted ’’ and can 
only be a proportion of the population of a normal 
school. The financial difficulties facing the progressive 
schools to-day are crushing and now threaten their 
further existence, but the State system cannot as yet 
take their place, and their loss <o this generation would 
be a real loss to the life of the nation. Is there no way 
im which the Ministry can be persuaded to make 
direct grants to schools which have no substantial 
endowments, as the public schools have, and which 
can prove themselves efficient and actively experi- 
menting both in teaching method and in ways of 
dealing with the more sensitive and excepti child- 
ren who are unable to fit into the routine of a State day 
school ? Joan TOMLINSON 

The Beltane School, Shaw Hill, 

Melksham, Wilts. 


Sin,—Mr,. James Cameron will doubtless realise 
that admiration for his action over the Strachey- 
Beaverbrook imbroglio does not prevent disagreement 
with his educational views, 

I am a member of the greatest local education 
authority in the world. I am also a participant in at 
least one effort to make it possible for the sons of 
professional and middle-class families to go to their 
fathers’ old school. Mr. Cameron dislikes those 
independent schools; which he describes as “buttressed 
by social reputation.”’ He likes independent “ pro- 
gressive”’ schools. For parents who send their 
children to the latter he suggests tax-free fees, or 
for the schools a grat equal to the sum saved on 
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dent but “ unprogressive ’’ schools. 

Who on earth is to judge standards of progressive- 
ness? My own old school in Scotland pioneered 
during the nineteenth century a great many methods 
and practices in physical education which are now 
commonplace in all schools. But because our boys 
come, in considerable measure, from farnilics of 
similar outlook, tradition and background, we must, 
according to egalitarian standards, be deerned hope- 
lessly unprogressive. Our 1939-45 War Memorial 
Fund (in this we are like many other independent 
schools) is devoted to giving a free education, at their 
fathers’ old school, to the sons of the 94 old boys who 
were killed. Those of us who fought and survived 
go to various and stringent monetary sacrifices to do 
the same for our own sons. There are no tax-free 
fees for us; and when a Junior Minister sneers at 
“ Tory brats’ we are apt to recall our friends who 
did not survive. 

Surely, however, it is straining patience a little too 
far, to say nothing of equity, to urge that because we 
do not conform to current social and political theories 
we should have fiscsl discrimination, of the gross 
character suggested by Mr. Cameron, practised 
against us. 

As tc Mr. Cameron’s crop of “ potentially valuable 
human beings,”’ were we to set those 94 of my school- 
fellows who died for their country alongside 94 similar 
products of a progressive school, would he or I be 
brash enough to say which would be the most 
valuable ? Is it so wrong of us to seek to educate, in 
accordance with a faith and a tradition in which 
we believe, a generation of our sons and our friends’ 
sons, who may live in the service of their country, 
instead of (as twice in the past fifty years has been 
amply demanded) dying for it? Joun CONNELL 

25 Brookfield, West Hill, N.6. 


FLAGELLATION 


Smr,—Public alarm at recent violent assaults on 
defenceless people has led to a natural demand for more 
active preventive measures. Among these, flogging 
seems to take the lead and noble Lords have pointed 
out some of its beneficial results on themselves. 
So far as I have read, no one has touched on the 
erotic effect that beating on the buttocks arouses in 
certain individuals, frequently male homosexuals, 
who get their first experience of this peculiar form of 
pleasure at their Public Schools. A study of some of 
our popular magazines on sale at street bookstalls 
and elsewhere shows the widespread desire to read 
about punishments of this nature. And many films 
give food for those who have the same tastes. 

I believe that beating at school is only provided 
in this country. I do not wish to suggest that every 
beaten boy derives physical pleasure from the process ! 
But it is a danger not to be ignored, as well as the 
fact that the beater may enjoy it as much as—or more 
than—the beaten. Parents would be wise to give 
up the use of the slipper and other forms of physical 
violence in the so-called training of their young. 

STELLA CHURCHILL 


THE BELGIAN CRISIS 


Str,—Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION is usually 
impartial in its comments on foreign affairs and does 
not follow the general tendency of appreciating 
events abroad in the light of political allegiance at 
home. An exception seems to have been made 
concerning the Belgian crisis. I do not refer so 
much to Mr. MacKenzie’s article, in your issue of 
March 18, as to your comment of March 25. 

Mr. MacKenzie went to the Maison du Peuple for 
his information and he gave your readers the Socialist 
interpretation of the facts. If he had gone to the 
Social Christians’ headquarters he might have 
gathered a very different story, and the comparison 
between the two stories might have been enlightening. 
In the circumstances, your readers were not able 
to form an independent opinion, since they were 
only shown one side of the picture. 

The danger of mixing up internal and foreign politics 
—-a danger against which THs New STATESMAN AND 
NATION has often warned us—is illustrated by your 
last comments on the Belgian situation, under the 
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title of “ To the Bitter End.” The fact that you 
have sympathy with the Belgian Left should not 
lead you to render King Leopold alone responsible 
for the cruel crisis through which Belgium is passing. 
People accept the principle of the monarchy or they 
reject it. But if they accept it, they should realise 
that, in every constitutional country, including 
Britain, a Sovereign has certain responsibilities 
which he is not free to abandon because a minority 
of his people have registered a vote against him. 
King Leopold is in no way responsible for the delay 
which followed the referendum. He declared that 
he would abide by its result. When the result proved 
favourable to him, he further declared, contrary to 
the wish of his most ardent supporters, that he would 
not return to Belgium until Parliament invited him to 
do so. He had previously given his approval, in 
principle, to the conclusions reached by a mixed . 
Commission which suggested a revision of the articles 
of the Constitution concerning the King’s prero- 
gatives—particularly with regard to the Command of 
the Army. It is difficult to imagine what further 
proofs a King could give of his desire to restore unity 
and of his loyalty to the Constitution he has sworn to 
respect. 

You suggest, Sir, that abdication would be the 

“sensible course,” but unconditional abdication, 
under pressure and threat, would settle nothing. 
It would weaken the Monarchy and, with it, Belgium 
itself, as well as Western Europe. It would not 
be democratic since it would be opposed to the 
wish expressed by 58 per cent of the people ; and it 
would not be strictly legal since it would violate 
the rule that any change in the Constitution should 
be supported by a two-third majority in Parliament. 

Radlett, Herts. EMILE CAMMAERTS 
[Professor Cammaerts makes no attempt to refute 
the serious criticisms of King Leopold’s behaviour 
during and since the war. His arguments for Leopold’s 
return, like those of the Social Christian Party, 
are based on a refusal to face the fact that a con- 
stitutional monarch of a bi-natienal State is a threat 
to unity if nearly half the electorate and a majority 
of one national group distrust the King and have no 
confidence in his political impartiality. Could. any 
British King withstand the resolute opposition of 
either the Tories or Labour combined with the Scots, 
Welsh and Ulster? A constitutional monarch, once 
questioned, cannot rehabilitate himself by becoming 
the candidate of a single political party. If Leopold’s 
return will precipitate civil strife, that alone would 
be reason for sensible men to seek his continued 
residence abroad. It is not abdication, but irrespon- 
sible obduracy that will harm the Belgian monarchy. 
Professor Cammuerts wrongly suggests that Mr. 
MacKenzie’s report was based upon one-sided 
information. On the contrary, the President of 
the Social Christian Party was among the many 
people of 7 partics that he interviewed.—Eb., 


“TITO’S PLOT” 

Sir,-—Mr. Zilliacus has produced a series of red 
herrings to hide the inexplicable inconsistency in 
his own attitude to Yugoslavia. 

There were a whole number of British organisa- 
tions, including the Maclean Mission, concerned with 
liaison with Yugoslavia during the recent war. A 
number of British democrats and Socialists volun- 
teered for service with such organisations, as they 
did later with Unrra in Yugoslavia, because they 
believed that in so doing they would be helping the 
war effort and struggle they admired. It has now 
become clear that, on a high and very secret level, 
the British Government, through certain individuals 
whom history will disclose, made contact with certain 
leading members of the Yugoslay Communist Party 
who had previously worked for Yugoslavia, German 
or other police or intelligence service, Unbeknown 
to the great majority of Yugoslav Partisans and of 
British people associated with Yugoslavia, the plot 
was carried out. Mr. Zilliacus is net so politically 
naive nor inexperienced in such matters as not to 
know that such dirty work is carried out by a very 
few trusted agents and not widely advertised. 

But now facts have shown that there wes such a 
plot, that the various British progressives, inside and 
outside the British armed forces, who sought to aid 
the Partisans were deceived by the British Govern- 
ment, just as the vast majority of the Yugoslav 
resistance forces themselves were being deceived by 
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Tito and his group. This is not the first time that 
traitors have been revealed amongst the leaders of 
the Labour and Communist movement, nor may it be 
the last. Tito, Rajk and Kostov stand in the direct 
line of descent of Bukharin, Radck, Pyatakov, Doriot 
and Gitton. It is always something of a shock when 
such people are exposed-—but it is always a great 
strengthening of the working-class move nent. 

The resolution of the Communist Information 
Bureau first pointed out the direction in which Tito’s 
policy was moving. Its warning was more than amply 
justified by the revelations of the Rajk and Kostov 
trials. True, these revelations showed that progres- 
sives of all countries had been misled by Tito. True, 
those of us who had believed that he was a sincere 
Communist leader had to revise our estimate of 
Yugoslay developments and understand that the 
heroistn and achievements of the Yugoslav Partisans 
were already being betrayed by Tito and his group. 
But when the history of these events comes to be 
written, the Information Bureau resolution, the Rajk 
and Kostov trials, and above all the Sovict initiative 
in exposing the Titoists, will be seen as an out- 
standing victory of Socialism, making it impossible 
for Western capitalism to use Titoism successfully 
for further plots in Eastern Europe or in Asia. The 
Right-wing press of Britain and U.S.A, is still vainly 
calling for a Czechoslovak, a Chinese, a Japanese, an 
Indian Tito, But they will call in vain. 

What is the result? Mr. Zilliacus now finds him- 
self lined up with the State Department, the Foreign 
Office, Transport House and the Tory leaders in his 
ardent support for Tito. Whilst he claims to be 
opposed to Mr. Hevin'’s foreign policy, he is the 
loudest spokesman in favour of this aspect of it. 
Whilst he claims to stand for peace and friendship 
with the Soviet Union and the New Democracies, 
he gives his full backing to a group which uses ultra- 
revolutionary phrases to justify a bitter hostility to 
the U.S.S.R., East European democracies and all the 
Communist Parties, As the open anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda of the Titoists grows, so does Mr. Zilliacus’ 
support for the Tito regime. I think that it is 
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Mr. Zilliacus’ attitude and not mine for which it is 
hard to find intellectual or moral justification. 

Socialists and Communists have to be judged not 
by the “Leftness” (nor the volume) of their state- 
ments, but by their acts, present as well as frist. 
If Mr. Zilliacus maintains his present attitude, he 
may be a frequent and féted guest in Belgrade (until 
the Yugoslav people remove the Titoists), and may 
even become “respectable” again with Transport 
House, but he will find himself on the side of the 
Red-baiters and anti-Soviet propagandists. 

61 Talbot Road, N 6. James KLUGMANN 


SOCIALIST ECONOMICS 

Sirn,—-1 am sorry to have to pursue this corres- 
pondence; but Mr. Sovren’s reply to my letter 
astonishes me. He takes objection to my book on 
the alleged ground that I “ suggested that Fabians 
could afford to dispense with proper economic training 
provided their morals were right.”’ I suggested nothing 
of the sort, and I cannot imagine on what passage in 
my book Mr. Sovren bases his belief. I presume he 
will agree that only a very limited number of persons 
—even of Fabians—can be expected to go through 
a professional training in economics, and that persons 
who have not received such a training are entitled to 
hold opinions on cconomic questions, provided they 
go to reasonable trouble in trying to understand 
the essential issues, I was writing mainly for such 
persons rather than for professional economists only, 
but in no other sense did I suggest anything at all 
resembling the absurd opinion Mr. Sovren imputes 
to me. 

The rest of bis letter is no less misleading. He says 
that my book “can only encourage the typically 
Socialist enthusiasm which supposes that in economic 
affairs we can have our cake and eat it.”” Where did 
I say anything to encourage such a view, unless the 
very advocacy of giving priority to a tolerable minimum 
standard of living is to be regarded as tainted with this 
vice ? I can find no passage in the book that gives any 
countenance to such a delusion, and there are passages 
which offer plain warning against it. Mr. Sovren must, 
I think, have some peculiar bee in his bonnet that 

| makes him regard “ Socialist enthusiasm ” as deadly 

sin. I, on the contrary, should like to see a great deal 

more of it—not Icast among New STATESMAN AND 

NATION reviewers. G. D. HK. Core 
Freeland, Holders Hill Road, N.W.4. 


A. J. A. SYMONS 


Sir,—It is customary nowadays for reviewers to 

use the material of a biography for their individual 
| gloss upon its subject. The practice has much to 
commend it: but it will be apparent to any reader 
of my biography of A. J. A. Symons that Mr. Ralph 
Partridge’s review has little to do with what I have 
written, 

Mr. Partridge has nowhere been so ingenuous as 
to make it clear that half of his review consists of his 
own recollection and conjecture. Instead he has 
neatly dovetailed a little material from my book, 
altered in sense by being torn from context, with 
his own malicious conjectures, and has presented 
| the whole in a form which might well be taken as a 
| paraphrase of the book he was formally reviewing. 
| Where malicious conjecture fails, he resorts to mis- 
statement ; there is no authority in my book for his 
remark that my farnily “* sank back to penury.”’ 

It is plain that Mr. Partridge knew and disliked 
| my brother ; no doubt it is a good thing for his health 
that he has spat up some of the bile which must have 





}| been troubling him now for several years ; but is it 


| fitting, Sir, that you should have encouraged him to do 
so in public ? JuLiaAN SyMons 


Sir,—As one who knew the late A. J. A. Symons 
intimately for a number of years, I cannot but protest 
at the extremely misleading portrait of him which 
appears in your current issue. It is indeed etched in 
acid, 

In writing his brother’s biography Mr. Julian 
Symons, commendably anxious not to sentimentalise, 
has gone to the other extreme and laid an undue 
| emphasis on A, J.’s foibles and imprudences, now 
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assembled by your reviewer to make up what is merely 
a malicious caricature. 

A. J.’s hospitality was, to many besides myself, 
generous and delightful ; Mr. Partridge gives a wholly 
false colour to it when he suggests that visitors were 
expected to buy the bric-a-brac, that they were over- 
come by oppressive feelings, and that A. J.’s party 
trick of imitating the signatures of his guests was 
sinister and alarming to them. To call him “a 
menace” is to write nonsense; and a man must 
surely be going out of his way to be unpleasant when 
he implies that a collector is open to criticism for 
having his treasures “neatly arranged and laid out 
for inspection ”’ instcad, presumably, of keeping them 
in an undistinguishable jumble. 

For all his assurance in denigration, your reviewcr 
seems to have noticed very little about his host. A. J. 
never posed as a member of the landed gentry. On 
the contrary, he was almost too expansive in telling 
his friends precisely how he had come to acquire a 
country house or any other possession, The “ soft, 
white hands”’ twice disparagingly mentioned were 
actually a rather curious olive-brown. He did not 
conceal “ all his life ’" that his first name was Alphonse. 
I introduced him by it in a public speech I made at 
Harrogate, which he took with the greatest good 
humour. He appeared as “ Alphonse” for seven 
years in Who's Who, and if at last he described himself 
as Alroy, it was one of those liztle deliberate absurdities 
in which he loved t indulge, and could not for a 
moment have been intended by him for a scrious 
deception. 

A. J. did admittediy determine to get on in life— 
though “ sinking back into penury” is not a very 
accurate statement of the position of his family, who 
lived in a comfortable and pleasant house at Clapham, 
where I visited him. The “ ruthless adventurer” 
remained most attached to his mother, brothers and 
sister. 

Statements he made about his youthful environment 
which sounded like romantic fabrications turn out, 
in the light of his brother’s book, to be perfectly true. 

His carecr was hampered by more illness than has 
been recorded, and at the beginning of 1937, some 
weeks after he had had a severe operation, I remember 
asking him to relax and not bother to “keep up a 
front’ for his friends. He replied that, if he were 
to show how sick and worried he felt, he would no 
longer be socially acceptable—a strange and sad 
modesty he carried with him to the very end. 

I could fill pages of your journal with instances of 
his kindness, generosity and helpfulness, and above 
all his loyalty to his friends. He was tolerant to a 
fault, with the consequence that, if he did not nurse 
vipers in his bosom, he seems to have warmed them at 
his hearth. Doris LANGLEY Moore 


S1r,--Your reviewer's account of the late A. J. A. 
Symons gave me a kind of strange shock. Nothing 
surely, even in Julian Symons’s uncompromisingly 
candid biography of his brother, justifies so malevolent 
an attack? I say “ malevolent” with meaning, for 
the review is at pains to paint a picture of contemptible 
charlatanism which the biography does not do, and 
which must incense the many friends of A. J. who 
long ago learned to value all that was stimulating, 
talented, original and even lovable in his character. 
He was far from perfect, but this falling short by no 
means sets him apart from the rest of mankind. To 
dismiss him, as Mr. Partridge has so censoriously 
done, as “an impostor and a fraud,” as only just 
not “ another louse on the locks of literature,” is as 
disproportionate, unsuitable and absurd as if he had 
waited malignantly till now for an opportunity of 
blackening Mr. Micawber. Indeed, the impression 
which your reviewer (perhaps inadvertently) makes 
is that he must for years have nursed some snub, 
some jealousy, or personal dislike, and have grasped 
eagerly at this chance of dealing a posthumous blow. 
His revenge will cause pain and astonishment to 
A. I.’s many friends, and also, I cannot help thinking, 
to Mr. Partridge’s as well. MARGARET LANE. 

Albany, 

Piccadilly, W.1. 





We regret that in our notice of Messiah published 
last week, the name of the London Choral Socicty 
was wrongly given as the New London Choral Society. 
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Books in General 


Tue revolt against Sainte-Beuve has always 
been led from the top. With Flaubert to 
scorn his feminine phrasing, Musset to speak 
of ‘‘ Sainte-Bévue,” Proust to flinch from his 
“ shoddy affability,” and Gautier to remark 
that never once had he struck the bronze 
medal! of a lasting fame, there is no lack of 
precedent for those who consider that real 
criticism began with the first number of 
Les Temps Modernes. In recent years, how- 
ever, controversy about the method of Sainte- 
Beuve has largely given place to discussion 
of his personality. The release of Mes Poisons 
in 1926 revealed even to the most obtuse of 
readers that when it came to concentrated 
unpleasantness not Pope, not Swift, not 
Martial himself was more terrible than Sainte- 
Beuve. In this wonderful little book, which 
must rank with the infernal machines of 
Sainte-Beuve’s favourites, Chamfort and 
Rivarol, there is nothing of the deft accom- 
modation which made him so many enemies 
in his lifetime. “‘ Squeeze the sponge,” he 
had said of his essays, “and the acid will 
run out.” In Mes Poisons, Sainte-Beuve 
himself did the squeezing, and amply did he 
repay the insults which he had endured, 
throughout a life of almost maniacal diligence, 
from Nature, Art, and his fellow-men. 

One should not under-estimate the degree 
of his provocation. Sainte-Beuve is a man 
about whom it is almost impossible to find a 
kindly or favourable anecdote. His legend 
is that of an ill-natured, ill-favoured, ill- 
breeding and ill-uttering freak. The lisping, 
half-bald lecturer at Lausanne; the duellist, 
discharging his pistol beneath an open unt- 
brella ; the scribbling hermit in his dressing- 
gown of coarse white wool ; the social animal, 
dressing for a grand dinner-party with his 
complexion freshened by the timely use of an 
enema ; the inappropriately youthful waistcoats, 
and the loud “ Hum! Hum!” with which he 
filled out the pauses in his conversation— 
all these amount to the portrait of a grotesque. 
The melodious suavity of the Lundis, the 
sculptural grandeur of Port-Royal, and the 
illimitable, broadly affectionate curiosity of 
the Portraits—all are discounted, now that 
their creator has fallen into his own trap and 
become the victim of those who believe that 
the personality of an author cannot be trans- 
cended by his works. 

With the publication last autumn of the 
sixth volume of M. Jean Bonnerot’s monu- 
mental edition of the Correspondance Générale 
de Sainte-Beuve*, it does, however, become 
possible to see that Sainte-Beuve has been 
unfairly treated. Not that M. Bonnerot has 
completed his task: he is at present cutting 
his way out at a cost, in text, commentary 
and notes, of several hundred thousand words 
for every year of his subject’s life. The 
first volume of his gigantic enterprise was 
issued in 1935, and covered Sainte-Beuve’s 
career as far as December, 1835. With Volume 


* Sainte-Beuve : Correspondance Générale. Vol. VI. 
1800 fr. 


Editions Stuck. 


Il, published in the following year, M. 
Bonnerot spurted in the noblest Leander 
style and carried the story up to 1838; but 
since then insufficient public support, the 
hazards of war and the demands of a full- 
time public office (M. Bonnerot is Librarian 
of the Sorbonne) have slowed the work ; 
despite the encouragement of many an amateur 
coach upon the tow-path, the latest volume, 
a packed octavo of 622 pages, covers only the 
years 1845-46. That it, and indeed the 
whole venture, should not have been more 
loudly applauded in this country would 
certainly have offended Sainte-Beuve, who 
delighted in his English blood and went 
so far as to say “I wish I were English ; 
after all, an Englishman is always somebody” ; 
it is also particularly unjust, in that it was 
during the course of an Allied air-raid on 
Mayenne, in June, 1944, that the 840 manu- 
script pages of Volume V were destroyed 
at the printers, leaving hardly an entry intact. 
M. Bonnerot’s perfectionism is of the kind 
that will dedicate a fortnight’s searches to the 
identification of a volume which Sainte- 
Beuve may have borrowed for two days from 
a public library; the result will stand for 
ever. 

Sainte-Beuve was not a great letter-writer, 
and many of the letters in this stately series of 
volumes reflect little but the predictable 
traffic of the professional literary man; but 
there are certain categories which lie very 
differently on the page. The rare holidays, 
for example: and especially the visit which 
he paid to England in 1828. “ What a funny 
sort of life,” he wrote from Oxfordshire, “ is 
that of the Country-Esquires—hunting, fishing, 
dining out, horse-riding, preaching on Sunday 
(most of them are the parsons of their parish) ; 
everybody I see here is really a parson— 
not that you would think it, for they go dancing, 
get married, are agreeable in their way and, 
though they are genuine believers, do little 
to show it.” At that age (he was then 24) 
Sainte-Beuve had not yet scaled down his 
judgments to the perfect moderation of his 
maturity. “‘ Take away from St. Paul’s its 
towers and its domes,” he wrote to Victor 
Hugo, “ and you are left with nothing but the 
carcass of a Dutch barge.” The relationship 
with the Hugos is only one of the many strands 
in Sainte-Beuve’s life which M. Bonnerot 
has enabled us to follow not merely in the 
great critic’s own letters, but (in a great many 
cases) in the replies he received and—most 
revealing of all—in the drafts which he decided 
not to send, Sainte-Beuve would have liked 
to excel as a poet, a mystic and a lover ; but 
by the time we have finished Volume VI his 
failure in all three spheres is decisively 
apparent. 

As a poet, Sainte-Beuve must rank—well, 
higher than his admired Madame ‘Tastu. 
As a mystic, he measured his chances exactly 
when he wrote to Lamennais in 1831 that 
“ Christianity ... is indeed the true and only 
religion. But the difficulty is to make it a 
rule of life, the sovereign arbiter of one’s 
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habits and desires ; for in the distractions, the 
daily seductions, of even the simplest Parisian 
life, the struggle between the beginnings of a 
faith and one’s frantic desires, one’s deep- 
rooted habits, can mever be equal.” As a 
lover, he was haunted and humiliated by his 
defects of voice and person. “ You cannot 
imagine,” he said in 1865, “ what it is to feel 
that one will never be loved, that one’s love 
can never be declared, because one is old! 
and ugly and would make oneself ridiculous.”; 
Even as a young man he had reason to doubt 
his powers ; and in the new volume we find 
him in the malheureux midi, the sad noontide 
of his affections. 
Yet high noon has its consolations; and 
nothing in the years 1845-6 is more curious’ 
than the dialogue between Sainte-Beuve and 
Madame Allart de Méritens. Hortense Allart 
was gifted with an unlimited capacity for 
intellectual attack ; at once novelist, historian 
ancl philosopher, versed equally in dead and 
living languages, she had corresponding powers 
of erotic enterprise. (‘‘ And why,” she once 
wrote to Sainte-Beuve, “should the number 
of my lovers be limited otherwise than by the 
liberality of Providence?”) Chateaubriand 
and Bulwer-Lytton were the most eminent 
of those who kad preceded Sainte-Beuve in 
her affections; but it appears irom these 
letters that for once Sainte-Beuve was in- 
sensitive to the charm of historic associations, 
for their liaison had hardly begun before he 
rebuffed her in one of the most ungallant 
letters ever committed to paper. (“ Quand je 
vous vois, je suis faible, je désire; cela est 
suivi de longs troubles. Je veux trouver en 
vous un appui contre vous, contre moi-méme,' 
Vous me verrez toujours ami, toujours touché ; 
mais qui’il y ait entre mous une barriére, et que 
je reste en decd du serment!”) It says much 
for the accessible Queen of the Blues that 
even after this she continued to send him the 
letters which bring to these rather severe 
pages so welcome a touch of fantasy. Sainte- 
Beuve did not answer regularly; and only 
once—in a daring conceit, drawn from the 
Palatine Anthology, on the superior qualities 
of autumnal fruit—did he go out of his way 
to compliment her. In no wise discouraged, 
she set herself to win him ; and we, as much 
as he, are teased and charmed as she rattles 
on, now singing the praises of her country 
retreat, now wishing herself some Oriental 
bird of prey, now likening Chatham to “ those 
holy men, those priests whose lives are dedicated 
to the highest passions.” The Pitt family is 
responsible, in fact, for the most fully developed 
of her fantasics—that in which she imagines’ 
Sainte-Beuve metamorphosed as the younger 
Pitt. ‘Chatham would have loved you 
tenderly,” she bursts out, quite demented 
by the phantasmal glories of the scene. ““ You 
would have played a great part in Parliament,' 
with your eloquence, your authority, your, 
powers of expression. . .but would you! 
have been an inflexible Minister, a firm rock, 
among the hurricanes of war? Of that I am 
not so sure,’’ 
Sainte-Beuve 


was not so sure, cither, 


though he rather liked being called “ Mon 
He confided to Hortense Allart that 


Pitt.” 





SS 
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it was rather in a novel that be thought of 
expressing his political conclusions. Ambition, 
the novel so often forecasted in his middle 
years, would contain “everything true and 
original that I have to say about politics... 
and in the background some waning passion, 
in that last bitter and disillusioned phase that 
I know so well and could render with such 
dreadful veracity.” Perhaps he exaggerated 
a little, for he retained to the end that pre- 
disposition to ennui which is the mark of those 
who read Obermann in early youth. There 
are other, more fugitive romances in this 
new volume (among them one so ardent that, 
having strained a ligament while searching 
for a book in a dark corner, he caused himself 
to be carried in a chair to the salon of his 
beloved) ; but it is the correspondence with 
Hortense Allart that carries us nearest to 
Sainte-Beuve. “‘ The great thing,” as he said 
in old age, “is to have tried everything and 
belicve in nothing.” In 1846 the tremendous 
effort of the Lundis was yet to come ; the long 
years in which Sainte-Beuve, walled up in his 
study like Hans d’Islande in his cave, was to 
produce a weekly article of twenty pages 
-- those years began only in 1849. In old 
age he liked to say that the Lundis were written 
to restrain, if not to suppress, an overwhelming 
sensation of emptiness and despair; but one 
cannot read the articles on the ancients, or 
on the masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century, without fancying that Sainte-Beuve 
saw himself as the guardian of civilisation. 
“I believe,” he wrote to Hortense Allart in 
1845, “ that society is an invention, that civi- 
lisation is an art, that it has all had to be 
discovered, and that it could equally well never 
have existed, or existed only in an infinitely 
lesser degree.” Of these inventions, arts and 
discoveries, Hortense Allart was herself a 
worthy fragment; and it was perhaps a little 
with her example in mind that Sainte-Beuve 
later declared that “i n’y a rien de vrai gue 
la femm:.” 

JOHN RUSSELL 


SUBTRACTION 


“If we take away from a body all that can be 
referred to mere sensuous experience .. . the 
body will vanish ; but the space which it occupied 
still remains and: this it is utterly impossible to 
annihilate in thoug‘it.”-—KAnr. 


Take a rose from a rose 

and leave bare space ; but where 

the lost rose, Outcast, goes 

taking the heart from the petalled air 

is eyeless ; and the mind is cold 

for its loss, and no fire burns in the gold. 


Take the moon from the moon 

and leave bare space; the heart of the seas 
is stopped with sorrow, the islands’ croon 
sways into silence ; for mind's decrees 

are cobalt-steel and it has no care 

for the moon, or the loss of the heart of air. 


Take from the world its light 
and the world is gone 
with the moon and the rose from sight. 
‘The mind remains with space, alone, 
to kiss in the void ; for no mind knows 
where the light has taken the moon and the 
rose. 
Donato Watt 


PLANNING THE SECOND FRONT 


Overture to Overlord. By Lt. Gen. Sir 
FreDeRiCK MorGan. Hodder and Stoughton. 
20s. 

Time and publishing delays have not been kind 
to General Morgan. His account of the planning 
which turned the invasion of France from an 
agreed intention into Operation Overlord was 
written three years ago. Since then, other pens have 
described the politics and s y which condi- 
tioned the “ Second Front”; eo from this angle 
Sir Frederick contributes little that is now news. 
Moreover, judged as military history, his book 
has disconcerting omissions. He finds space for 
a description in some detail of the canteen at 
Norfolk House, where “Cossac” had his head- 
quarters, but practically none for detailed data 
relating to the immense problems of logistics 
which the Administrative Staff had to overcome. 
And, even if he was writing for the genera] reader 
and not compiling a military text-book, one would 
have thought that he would have included a 
picture (in its way the most fascinating) of the 
enemy’s changing order of battle. 

None the less, despite its lacunae and its occa- 
sional lapses into autobiography en pantoufles, 
General Morgan’s history of “Cossac”’ is not 
without value. He gives an interesting account 
of the difficulties occasioned by the hurnan fac- 
tor in building an “integrated” Anglo-American 
staff—an achievement which owed much to his 
own great capacities as urbane pourer of oil upon 
troubled waters—and he reveals how eimbarras- 
sing to the military planners was the cliscovery 
that somebody would have to do something poli - 
tically with the territories liberated or conquered. 
Then there were the tricky problems of public 
relations and psychological warfare involved in 
the feint attack--Operation Starkey—staged in 
the Channel in the summer of 1943, with the 
three-fold (and imperfectly achieved) object of 
bringing the enemy to air battle, inducing him 
to weaken the Eastern Front and persuading him 
that our eventual assault would be on the Pas de 
Calais. Of the planning, positive and precau- 
tionary, which went into “ Starkey,” General Moi - 
gan writes usefully and well. 

Need the 1943 operations have been only a 
feint? General Morgan is writing specifically of 
the task assigned to him—the planning and pre- 
paration for Operation Overlord—but from his 
emphasis on the pressure which had to be main- 
tained in order to be ready for the target date, 
May, 1944, it is to be inferred that he found 
Russian impatience in 1943 misplaced, if under- 
standable. In fact, it is clear in retrospect that 
when the “Arcadia” conference in Washington, 
around Christmas, 1941, decided that the Western 
Allies’ task for 1942 should be Operation Torch 
—the descent on North Africa from the West-— 
no chance remained of mounting an all-out in- 
vasion of France before the spring of 1944. 
“Torch” and the subsequent operations against 
Sicily and Italy absorbed too many men, too much 
material. Had an assault on Western France 
been attempted in 1943 as a complement to 
“Torch,” it could only have been with the aim 
of securing a preliminary lodgment. How far 
such an operation would have aided the Russian 
counter-offensive, and how it would have fared, 
it is now idle to speculate. 

As it was, on the British side reluctance to go 
Banco on “Overlord” persisted long after the 
Casablanca conference, in January, 1943, had re- 
solved that plans for that operation should be 
“developed in detail.” General Morgan con- 
firms that the British Chiefs of Staff returned 
from Casablanca ill-pleased at having had to com- 
mit themselves in writing to a project from which 
“certain British authorities, at any rate, instinc- 
tively recoiled.” He records how, soon after 
“ Cossac” was set up, he received from the Cabi- 
net Offices a paper in which the Prime Minister 
outlined “a project for applying the whole united 
strength of Britain and the United States to the 
Mediterranean.” Even when the master plan for 
“Overlord” was well in train, there was signi- 
ficant insistence in high British quarters that 
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Strategy must be “flexible”: “Rankin ”—the 
“limited strength” operation to be undertaken in 
the everit of Germany's collapse under the ham- 
mer blows of the Red Army-—was more than an 
alternative plan calling for quick umprovisation; 
it reflected the whole “ anti-Second Front,” wish- 
ful state of mind. As late as October, 1943, when 
he visited Washington, General Morgan was 
somewhat taken aback to hear from President 
Roosevelt “an argument ”—obviously the fruit of 
Mr. Churchill’s coaching—“ in favour of invad- 
ing Europe from the South-east.” 

General Morgan was himself, like the U.S. 
Chiefs of Staffs, a confirmed “Westerner”; and 
it was apparent even to inconspicuous amateur 
soldiers on his staff that he was irked by what 
could be described as “ Rankin-mindedness” in 
Whitehall. To the question whether “Overlord” 
could have been undertaken in 1943, if North 
Africa had not been invaded, he gives the cautious 
answer: “Possibly.” ‘This, as he points out, 
leaves aside the consideration what courses would 
have been open to the enemy if Kesselring in 
Italy had not had to be reinforced. In the event, 
the Russians, as was to be expected, became in- 
creasingly bitter, incredulous and cynical about 
Anglo-American inientions; and General Morgan 
quotes an anecdote about Marshal Stalin, which 
is at least ben trovato, to illustrate the scepticism 
with which the Russian High Command came to 
regard the long-delayed Second Front. It had 
been explained in Moscow, inter alia, that the 
Normandy assault was based on the supposition 
that the number of German full-strength mobile 
field divisions in France at the crucial time would 
not exceed a dozen—the Russians and General 
Alexander being expected to contain the rest. 

The great man is said mez ely to have put his 
finger on the figure of twelve div yisions, quoted as 
being the maximum acceptable to us in German 
reserve in France on D-day. “What,” he said, 

“ if there are thirteen?” I don’t know what answer 

he was given. 

The student is left to ponder two questions-— 
clearly not unrelated to each other. What would 
have been the effect on post-war history if General 
Eisenhower’s liberating forces had, in fact, de- 
bouched “from the South-east”? And what 
would have been the effect on the conduct of the 
war and on its outcome if the O.K.W. had had, 
for a few vital months longer, possession of that 
essential strip of French coast from which a full- 
scale attack on southern England by rocket pro- 
jectiles was planned but, luckily for London. 
planned too late? AYLMER VALLANCE 


THE VAN MEEGEREN AFFAIR 


Van Meegeren’s Faked Vermeers and De 
Hooghs. By Dr. P. Coremans. Cassell 
255. 

All too seldom do we have the opportunity of 
enjoying one of the most pleasurable of all 
spectacles—the exposure of a specialist as a booby. 
When the news broke in 1945 that a number of 
accepted masterpieces by Vermeer were in fact 
the work of a drunken little charlatan, called 
Van Meegeren, the public were overjoyed. They 
took the meanest delight in being revenged on 
the tribe of experts who had bamboozled them for 
so long with talk of technical niceties. Once again 
Science, the Hero of the Hour, was triumphant ; 
for when the mask fell finally from the faker’s 
face it was in a laboratory, far from the book- 
lined sanctum of any connoisseur. In this book 
Dr. Coremans exposes in detail, with many 
illustrations and diagrams, the technical nature of 
the forgeries ; he also chronicles their conception 
and discovery. 

As Dr. Coremans shows, Van Meegeren 
originally copied pictures out of hatred for the 
official world of art historians, aestheticians, 
critics and connoisseurs who disregarded his own 
indifferent work. They were right; it was 
abominably slick and vulgar. Later he certainly 
faked for profit and made some £690,000 out of it, 
but this was only after the success of his first big 
Vermeer, The Disciples at Emmaus, bought for the 


equivalent of £52,000 by the Rembrandt Society 
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and given to the Boymans Museum 'n Rotterdam. 
Although Van Meegeren took several years to 
perfect his plans for the fabrication of this picture, 
it was not until 1936 that he actually started 
painting it, using an old canvas from which he had 
carefully scraped most of a picture by Hondius. 
“For six or seven months he isolated himself in 
his villa at Roquebrune, where he worked with the 
fierce determination of proving that he was more 
than a third-rate painter.” Selling the finished 
work was more of a problem. Van Meegeren 
invented a pedigree for the picture which involved 
a castle in Holland, a Dutch family who emigrated 
to the South of France with a collection of pictures 
and a woman called Mavroeke, supposedly in love 
with the faker himself. He then employed an 
agent who extracted a certificate for the picture 
out of Dr. Bredius. In due course, a sale ensued. 
Subsequent forgeries were cesy to dispose of, 
even if none of them, as Van Meegeren himself 
admitted, came anywhere near the quality of The 
Disciples. 

This fantastic series of frauds only came to 
light after the Liberation of Holland. Field 
Security Police, in charge of hunting down 
collaborators, found that Van Meegeren was 
implicated in the sale to Goering of a so-called 
Vermeer, The Woman Taken in Adultery. They 
arrested him. But after six weeks of gaol he 
announced that the picture in question was his 
own work, as were five further Vermeers, two 
De Hooghs and various other paintings. No one 
believed this. However, as the result of con- 
troversial articles in the press, experts agreed te 
make tests on the pictures, while the Field 
Security asked Van Meegeren to demonstrate his 
methods to them. He did this in a new ‘prwrtn 
Jesus among the Doctors—surely an ironical cho 
of subject. This work he never finished es 
“aged.” There was no point: in September, 
1945, a charge of forgery was substituted for that 
of collaboration. Divorce from his actress wife, 
a legal enquiry, sentence of one year’s imprison- 
ment and death from a heart-attack in December, 
1947, completed the détdcle. 

Not since the famous Flora affair in 1909 had 
there been such an uprear in the world of art. 
Then Albert Durer Lucas had proved that the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum’s bust of Flora, 
attributed unquestionably by every expert to 
Leonardo, was in fact the handiwork of his father, 
Richard Cockle Lucas. This indifferent Victorian 
sculptor is said to have stuffed his creation with 
copies of The Times and a pair of tartan trews. 
To this day partisans maintain that the presence 
in the bust’s matiére of archil, a lichenous dye 
unknown after the sixteenth century, proves the 
bust genuine. Van Meegeren’s case was just the 
opposite. Experts discovered in his paint the 
presence of an artificial resin of the phenol- 
formaldehyde group, peculiar to this age of 
plastics. This gave the paint layers their authentic 
hardness and crackle, even if it produced the 
duliness and porosity (foreign to early painting), 
which helped to betray him. To age his pictures 
further, Van Meegeren rolled them up in various 
directions round a cylindrical object. This made 
large cracks, which he filled in with ink to simulate 
dirt—-a notorious faker’s trick. 

Many of these pictures are now patently bogus, 
but it is easy to be wise after the event. Why, 
when Dr. Bredius published his eulogistic article 
in The Burlington, did no expert disagree in print ? 
In the first place, the fake, as fakes go, was a 
masterpiece. Then, Vermeer scholars in the 
1930s were convinced that there existed a series 
of pictures painted by the master to adorn the 
meeting-place of a secret religious society. Also 
they had a theory that Vermeer had travelled to 
Italy and there been influenced by Caravaggio. 
The Disciples fitted in with both these supposi- 
tions, and who does not grab at an opportunity to 
prove a pet theory? Furthermore, the late 
Dr. Bredius was then an authority of unimpeach- 
able reputation. Why the later fakes, which were 
all blatant horrors, were accepted is more of a 
mystery. They display all the vulgarity of late 
nineteenth-century sacred art and none of 





Vermeer’s magnificent luminosity and brio, These 
mawkish disciples with ** their hair just washed 
and combed,” these androgynous Christ 

with the heavy- -lidded eyes of a Dietrich and 


enormous heads could not have been painted 
earlier than 1860, And nowhere in Van 
bear $ pictures does one find the spirit of an 
original Vermeer. The drawing, colour, brush- 
work, mannerisms, may at times be identical. 
But no faker can reproduce this magic quality. 
An orig ral picture by a master is one of a series, 
all of which have the prestige of a great mind 
behind them. The glory of a whole oeuvre reflects 
on cach work. ToHN RICHARDSON 


HOPKINS, THE JESUIT 


Immortal Diamond: Studies in Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Edited by Norman 
Weyanp, S.J. Shed & Ward. 215. 

This is not an immediately attractive book. 

Printed on paper that is quite exceptionally 

smooth and repulsive, it contains cssays by 

American Jesuits which are, moreover, adrnit- 

tedly out of date. They were generally completed 

in 1944, before the appearance of W. H. Gardner's 
massively definitive-looking two-volume cen- 
tenary study. There seems, on the face of it, 
no more reason for Hopkins studies by Jesuits 
than, say, for Hogg studies by Ettrick shepherds, 
Keats studies by his fellow consumptives or 
studies in Wilde by convicted pederasts. Still, 
non-Catholic writers on Hopkins have made 
great play with the supposed harm done to the 
poet by his Jesuit training, whereas no writer 
on Hogg has abused Ettrick. Gardner, after 
all, belongs, not even to 44, but to the Richards- 

Leavis-Empson period of nearly twenty years ago, 

when he began his book. Jesuits, unlike Ettrick 

shepherds, are learned men, who have all studied 
poetry as a branch of rhetoric. ‘Two of the more 
formal of these essays are really very good indeed, 
and an Appendix reprints newspaper accounts of 
the Deutschland and Eurydice disasters whose 
interest, especially in the case of the Deutschland, 
would be considerable even in the absence of 
poems on these subjects by Hopkins. 

It seems to be proved that Hopkins was not 

a particularly efficient priest, and his recorded 

sufferings seem to bear more relation to this 

fact than to the painful and humiliating affliction 
of piles from which he suffered already in his 
twenties. Certainly, too he was, in the Freu- 
dian sense, for what that is now worth, frus- 
trated and repressed, and there is at times an 


embarrassing tactile voluptuousness in his play | 


with words. But do critics who, for this reason, 

view the Society of Jesus with "hostility in fact 

seriously conceive a Hopkins leading a different 

life and writing quite other verse? The unity 

of a life and an achievement cannot be broken. 

Even if we considered it permissible to ask what | 
a non-Jesuit Hopkins might have been and done, | 
our best guesses would present us only with. 
another Doughty or another Swinburne. What- 
ever underlay Hopkins’s conversion, he persisted 
in it. Religious vows have no force in law, 

and there were twenty-one years during which | 
a man of a more independent spirit could have | 
cut loose. Hopkins seems, in fact, to have | 
been contented during the years of his novitiate | 
and tertianship, which sheltered him from active 
responsibility and provided him with a curriculum 

of formal intellectual tasks much to his taste. | 
That he found himself still unweaned at forty | 

may be supposed the cause of as much bitterness 

as he discovered when he was left to fend a | 
little for himself in Dublin, 

But, if the Society of Jesus is not to be blamed, | 
neither is it to be congratulated. [ts prolonged, 
severe and evidently rather childish discipline | 
gave us the Hopkins we know in rouch the same | 
sense as *s diseases gave us 
The one is unthinkable without the other, but | 
of course a debilitated frame does not always | 
produce an exquisite lyrical pessimism nor the 
Jesuit training so curious and seminal an obsession 


with language. 
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The first essay in this book, by Fr. Martin 
C. Carroll, gives us a useful year-by-year con- 
spectus of Hopkins’s life as a Jesuit. It is not 

ae tendentious. Fr. Chester A. Burns’s 
essay, M. H., Poet of Ascetic and Aesthetic 
Conflict, is. Fr. Burns would have preferred 
Hopkins sanctified. Fr. Arthur MacGillivray’s 
Hopkins and Creative Writing is immeasurably 
silly. Fr. MacGillivray may be very young, 
but he writes with the peculiar jollity appropriate 
to an old man released from administrative duties. 

Other essays, including detailed analyses of 
individual poems, range from the mildly interesting 
to the merely confusing. The fascination of The 
Times accounts of the Deutschland affair, protests 
against the too-evident discretion of the Harwich 
fishermen, the mayor's public wriggling about 
the absence of a lifeboat, the subsequent corpse- 
robbing, is limitless. And indeed one sees very 
well how deeply “ the tall nun” might go as a 
symb6l into the mind even of an agnostic poet. 
A glossary aims with much transatlantic goodwill 
at interpreting the difficult words in Hopkins: 
sorne of them dialect words, some archaisms, 
others inventions. It is Hopkins’s complexities 
which most stick in the mind. It is certain of 
his simplicities one recalls with most pleasure, 
both simplicities of expression in the verse and a 
wonderful directness of thought here and there 
in the letters, when Bridges has more than 
usually exasperated by his failure to understand. 

But it is for his rhythmical theorising and 
experiment that Hopkins has been and will 
no doubt continue to be most discussed. Himself 
never quite free of the prosodic system upon which 
he declared war, he liberated English poetry 
after him. The nature of this liberation may not 
be recognised by those for whom it has been 
most effective. It is, perhaps, least understood 
by those who are recognisably Hopkins imitators, 
and whose freedorn manifests in a kind of alliter- 
ative diarrhoea. In its simplest terms, what 


Hopkins did was make it no longer seem necessary 
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to count syllables. He ended the tyranny of 
ti-tum, ti-tum, to which (Jespite Shakespeare, 
Donne and Samson Agonistes) English had 
submitted at least since Spenser. 

This breaking-down of the syllabic structure 
of English verse threw open more of the frontier 
between verse and prose than did even Whitman 
(who fascinated and repelled Hopkins). The 
new frontier has not yet been agreed. Pro- 
visionally each poet is now compelled to draw 
it for himself. This revolution, which, like 
other revolutions, has turned out by no means an 
unmixed blessing, was effected by a man whose 
own theorising was unsound, his practice cum- 
brous and frequently confusing. The two essays 
by Frs. John Louis Bonn and Walter J. Ong mag- 
nificently explain why. The former shows how 
Hopkins’s misconceptions about Greek prosody 
arose from the study of a German scholar, J. H. 
Heinrich Schmidt, himself a considerable pioneer 
but guilty of rushed conclusions and responsible, 
too, for Hopkins’s musico-mathematical aber- 
rations. Fr. Ong similarly demonstrates how im- 
possible it was, in 1882, three years before 
Sievers, for Hopkins to understand the rhythmical 
system of Old English, towards which he was, 
nevertheless, in process of retracing his steps. 

Whatever we may conclude about the Society 
of Jesus and the poet's libido, that he was ham- 
strung by bad scholarship is indisputable. One 
would have liked to see Fr. Bonn’s and Fr. Ong’s 
éssays completed by a third, which it may be that 
no American Jesuit is competent to undertake, 
on the verse theory of Welsh, to which also Hopkins 
made a frustrated approach, though it is true 
that no rhythmical liberty was to be found in 
Welsh verse, whose system, to a foreign eye 
(“ eye” advisedly, for the opportunity of hearing 
Welsh classical verse seems not to exist), looks 
even more rigidly syllabic than that of post- 
renaissance English, but whose gallery of al- 
literative and rhyming types may yet help us 
to set our houses of verse and prose in order. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


NEW NOVELS 
New Day. By V. S. Rep. Heinemann. 
The Grass is Singing. 
Michael Foseph. 9s. 6d. 
The Waterfall. By Avert. MACKENZIE-GRIEVE. 
Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. 
Man in Ebony. By Denys Cralic. 
8s. 6d. 

It is odd that, simultaneously with the Seretse 
case, four novels should appear, all concerned in 
some way with coloured people under White 
domination. Two of these novels, one by a 
Jamaican man, the other by a woman who spent 
her formative years in South Africa, are of out- 
standing interest. V. S. Reid’s New Day and 
Doris Lessing’s The Grass is Singing are not only 
original and striking in themselves but provide 
an illuminating contrast. The Jamaican novel is 
one of hope and extroverted vigour; it deals 
with people to whom the sense of community is 
so natural and vivid that they are as conscious of 
their neighbours’ sufferings as of their own. The 
South African one is a study of despair . . . of one 
woman so neurotically withdrawn into herself 
that she ends by being conscious of nothing but 
her private obsession. The two books are quite 
unlike in approach and treatment yet there is a 
connection between their themes. Each shows 
that human beings cannot exploit or degrade 
each other without becoming degraded and 
dehumanised themselves. 

*** Class’ is not a South African word,” says 
Miss Lessing, “its equivalent is ‘ Race’.” 
Jamaica, on the other hand, appears to make 
much of class distinctions and little of racial ones. 
Marriage between White and coloured people is 
common and there is a large population of mixed 
African and European (often Celtic) stock. Many 
of the most vigorous and gifted Jamaican families 


12s. 6d. 
By Doris Lgssinec. 


Gollancz 


| have, like the Campbells of New Day, a strong 


‘ infusion of Scottish blood. One of the many 
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interesting things about V. S. Reid’s book is tae 
way the author shows the two strains working in 
his characters ; sometimes in conflict, sometimes 
in the most effective harmony. New Day could be 
called a saga of Jamaica’s achievement of Home 
Rule since it begins with the rebellion of 1865, put 
down with such savagery by Eyre, and ends with 
the New Constitution of 1944. Mr. Reid makes 
the history poignant and living by seeing it 
through the eyes of an old man who was involved 
as a small boy in the Morant Bay rising. John 
Campbell re-tells his own life in a long dramatic 
— At first the Jamaican dialect pre- 

nted certain difficulties, but once I made myself 
+a to the story while reading it, it became a 
delight. The language is full of odd rhythms, 
repetitions and inversions ; it is English used with 
such freshness of image and idiom that it takes 
on a new character. I was so constantly reminded 
of Welsh dialect that I was interested to find the 
author’s note at the end saying that the Jamaican 
“derives in part from the English of an earlier 
day and in part from the Welsh.” 

The book is remarkable both for its candour and 
its lack of bitterness. It is critical of the British 
but never sour or self-pitying. All the characters 
are well drawn; the children quite brilliantly. 
Mr. Reid has a keen, sensitive eye and ear, a 
natural sense of poctry and drama and a pretty 
satirical wit. New Day has certain weaknesses;, 
there are almost too many dramatic incidentse 
sorne rather theatrically contrived, and th. 
language at times seems tco tropically lush 
John Campbell, so human and convincing in 
boyhood becomes too much a type-figure of 
wisdom and justice when the story catches up with 
the present and becomes almost exclusively 
political. But these are slight flaws compared 
with the pleasure of finding a new writer so fresh 
and unselfconscious using such a rich and 
expressive dialect. If there are other writers of his 
quality working in this vein we can hope to see the 
rise of a characteristic Jamaican literature. 

The Grass is Singing quotes on its title page a 
sentence from an unknown author ; “ It is by the 
failures and misfits of a civilisation that one can 
best judge its weaknesses.”” New Day is, for all 
the sufferings and conflicts it describes, a success 
story. Doris Lessing’s novel is an acute and 
painful study of failure, a drama confined to two 
people in which the sufferings and conflicts are 
all internal. Only in the first chapter is the outer 
world introduced. The slatternly, half-crazy 
wife of an unsuccessful British farmer is found 
murdered on her veranda. The murderer, who 
makes no attempt to cover his tracks, is a Kaffir 
house-boy. Horrified conjecture runs rife as to 
his motive. The white neighbours. fear (mis- 
takenly) that Mary Turner has committed the 
unforgivable sin of taking a native lover and, at 
the hasty, hushed-up trial, everyone connives at 
attributing the Kaffir’s act to drunkenness and 
intent to steal. For the rest of the book the centre 
of consciousness is that of the murdered woman. 
The slow decay of this brittle creature from the 
well-dressed “‘ good sort’’ town girl into the 
embittered neurotic of the lonely farm is admirably 
done. Mary Turner, with her inability to make 
real contact with others (a weakness which dis- 
guises itself as general affability till she is forced 
into isolation with a feckless husband) would have 
been a neurotic in any country. But only in 
South Africa, where farm life forces her up against 
the Kaffirs whom she has been conditioned from 
childhood to fear and despise, could her neurosis 
have taken its particular form. She develops a 
pathological hatred of them, bullies and over- 
works them to the dismay of her easy-going, 
decent husband and eventually becomes almost 
hypnotically fascinated by the one Kaffir she has 
a real reason to fear. Step by step she invites her 
own death and by the time the knife falls the 
reader has been so drawn into the womari’s 
tormented mind that the end comes with curiously 
dreamlike peace. It would be easy to write pages 
about The Grass is Singing which besides being 
very well-written is an extremely mature psycho- 
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logical study. It is full of those terrifying touches 
of truth, sekiom mentioned but instantly recog- 
nised. By «ny standards, this book shows re- 
markable povver and imagination. As a first novel 
by a woman barely turned thirty, it excites great 
interest in her future. 

The other two novels, Denys Craig’s Man in 
Ebony and Averil Mackenzie-Grieve’ s The Water- 
fell are, 1 fecr, far below the level of the first pair. 
The Waterfull, set in Borneo, which the author 
evidently knows well, begins promisingly but 
collapses after the first hundred pages. Miss 
Mackenzie-Grieve, after doing some very neat 
sketches of British Civil Servants, missionary 
priests and Malays and making her young 
District Officer convincing and likeable suddenly 
goes to pieces with two of her main characters. 
One is one of the most boring and pretentious 
females I have yet met in fiction. Julia is appall- 
ingly articulate at emotional moments. 

All these years I’ve been ashamed and afraid of 
the passion of that night. . . . You made a lovely, 

a natural symbol into something so vile and shameful 

that I’ve hated and loathed my body ever since. . .. 

You see I made Jim part of this life where there 

were no weaknesses, no deep emotions and, as long 

as he played his part in it according to my rules, it 

somehow made the make-believe real, reassuring . 

As long as we kept our companionship on a certain 

level above intimacy, above total surrender, I could 

be happy. 


The other sawdust is Julia” s ex-lover, a young 
Italian priest who turns into a Marie Corelli 
character before our eyes under the influence of 
this blighting lady. The Waterfall begins as a 
novel and ends as a psychological tract. It is a 
pity the author imposed such an artificial pattern 
on her material for she has considerable natural 
gifts as a writer. 

Mr. Craig has got hold of a magnificent theme, 
the conflict of a young Negro who has become a 
Catholic priest with the pull of his o!d way of life 
and ihe primitive religion of his people. But the 
theme is only announced, never really developed. 
To do it justice, it would have to be presented by 
someone who knew as much about Catholicism as 
Mr. Craig appears to know about Ju-Juism. As 
he presents it, N’Ganté’s Catholicism is so pale 
and bodiless that it has not a hope against the 
fruitiness of the Negro relig:on Mr. Craig describes 
with such affectionate gusto. He makes astonish- 
ing howlers about Catholic beliefs and practice ; 
for all I know he makes some about Ju-Juism too, 
I cannot help wondering wheiher African sorcer- 
esses really talk as if they had read Ouspensky. 
The descriptions of African family life are, how- 
ever, convincing and delightful. 

ANTONIA WHITE 


THE CITY STATES 


Greek City States. By KATHLEEN FREEMAN. 
MacDonal . 1s. 


It’s a great pity that Miss Freeman hasn’t 
written the book which her preface promises. Of 
the nine states which make her subject she 
writes: 


The reasons for choosing these nine out of 
hundreds is their diversity of origin, environment, 
size, way of life, destiny... . In ordinary histories 
of Greece we see these places only in glimpses, 
as they happen to impinge on the history of Athens 
and Sparta. I have attempted not only to tell 
their continuous story, but also tw recomstruct 
their way of life, to recapture their peculiar flavour; 
to rebuild the streets and market-places of old 
Corinth and Cyrene and the rest, and set their 
citizens walking and talking until we see ancl hear 
them as vividly as, by the labours of scholars, we 
see and hear Socrates talking in the gymnasia or 
the Spartan boys enduring without a murmur their 
competitive floggings on the altar of Artemis. I 
have also attempted . . . to suggest the lesson 
for the modern world which is implicit in the 
rise and fall of these communities. 


I’ve quoted this rather fully because it surely 
promises a book great interest We're 
surfeited with interpretations of the myths. But 
not even the Grecks lived by myth alone. They 


also just lived, and to-day many people acquainted 
with the Oedipus Complex couldn't teh you how 
a fifth-century Athenian spent his tim*; what sort 
of political constitution he had, or what were the 
thoughts, opinions, motives which kept him at 
peace or led him into war. Yet this subject is no 
less suggestive. 

Miss Freeman, with her scholarship and enthu- 
siesm, should be an illuminating guide. I hate 
to say that she isn’t because this book is so 
respectable, so remote from shoddiness or 


Vulgarity of any sort; besides, you all the time | 


feel thar she’s trying to set her own imagination 


free. In her Conclusion, after suggesting that the | 


city states destroyed themselves because they 
always pursued “immediate self-interest,” she 
recommends imagination to us as the best antidote 
to self-destructive tendencies. How much more 
force this point would have had if Miss Freeman, 
in her accounts of the states, had been able to dis- 
engage her own imagination! The shackles of 
scholarship tether her. She never gets off the 
ground. She’s defeated by the facts 

The phrase in her preface—“ not only to tell 
their continuous story”—suggests that this 
failure is a lack of planning rather tnan a lack of 
capacity. Miss Freeman has felt obliged to put 
in every narrative detail, to leave cut (at least, 
so it seems) almost no incident in the centuries 
of history of her chosen states; and so we get an 
absolutely flat narrative, in which, for instance, 
the later feuds and factions of Corinth are given 
just the same value as the part which she played 
in the Pelopponesian War. The straight line, 
the lack of gradation and perspective of light 
and shade, all crammed within narrow space- 
limits, sometimes produce an effect like reading 
Kings I and II. 

Miss Freeman has lived too closely with her 
sources. For scholars there’s a danger of over- 
rating the value of source-titbits and putting 

em down one after the other, for their own 
sake, without any explanatory use of thy: imagina- 
tion. After all this is only a sort of scholars’ 
reporting or journalism with the added disadvan- 
tage of being dead. A special correspondent with 
the Greek city states should, for the latter reason, 
be even more careful to deploy his imagination 
(“which alone understands the universal 
analogy ”) than one stationed in a modern capital 
city. Narrative apart, too many of Miss Free- 
man’s descriptions betray neglect of this danger. 
For example: 

The Crathis had the reputation of being able 
to bleach the hair of those who bathed in it; 
Aristotle jotted this down in his notebook of 
“Strange Things Heard.” Euripides, in his play 
The Trojan Women, makes the Chorus sing of 
“the fairest of rivers, Crathis, which imparts a 
golden sheen to the hair.” Strabo says that those 
who bathe in the Crathis go blonde or even white- 
haired, und that its water had healing properties. 


ecophrastus thought that sheep and cattle, if | 


they drank it, turned from black or red to white; 


and Pliny thought that it produced whiteness and 


softness of flesh as well as straight hair... . 
And so on, for quite a long stretch. 


I find this disappointing enough. But mean- | 
while what of Miss Freeman’s promise to recon- | 
and a “ peculiar flavour”? | 
But she’s hampered herself | 


struct a “ way of life” 
She doesn’t forget it. 
impossibly by the rigid completeness cf her narra- 


tive. There’s no elbow-room, and the hints, | 


which cry out to be developed, have to remain 
hints. For instance, on page 95 Miss Freeman 
just begins to say something about rapacious 
Corinthian commercialism. But then on the 
same page she rushes back to hister;, and dull 
history at that, which can be read in a textbook. 
Battles and philosophers jostle cach other in her 
paragraphs with the result that neither impresses 
sharply. Interesting points get mislaid because 
we have to hear about some intervention of 
Alexander the Great or of Caesar. 
Miss Freeman had concentrated her capable and 
stocked mind on such points! 
and likeable, but I occasionally wondered, as be- 
fore with English writers on Greek subjects, 
whether Thucydides isn’t a questionable, rather 
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Mr. 
| Dickens might well have invented), Mr. and Mrs. 


harsh influence. “Antigonus hims:!f, weeping, 

with bowed head, stood by, arousing pity in the 

beholders.” That’s better Greek than English. 
Gites ROMILLY 


ROYAL BLACKMAIL 


The Mr. A Case (The Old Bailey Trial Series). 
Edited with a Foreword by (C, E. BECHHOFER 
Roperts. Jarrolds. 16s. 

With the exception of the Abdication I can 
recall no British news story as gratifying as the 
case of Mr. A. I am full of gratitude to Mr. 
Bechhofer Roberts, the able editor of this series, 
(who was unhappily killed in a motor smash 


| some months ago), for recalling so vividly the 


dramatis persona of this trial—Mr. Hobbs and 
Montagu Newton (characters Charles 


Robinson, Captain Arthur and the rest. Their 
photographs are presented here alongside those of 
the lawyers in the case—a juxtaposition that 
recalls the old wisecrack: “You can tell the 
lawyers by their wigs.” 

Has there ever been a more successful plot? 
The conspirators actually got two cheques each 
for £150,000 by way of blackmail for a single 
amorous escapade. One of these cheques was 
successfully cashed, and it was not until several 
years later that the matter came into court be- 
cause Mr. Robinson, the wronged husband of the 
lady found in bed with Mr. A, discovered that 
the trifle of £21,000 he had received was a frac- 
tion of the huge sum disgorged by Mr. A. He 
thereupon sued the Midland Bank for having 
negligently paid this sum of money, not to him, 
but to Mr. Hobbs, that most fascinating of 
crooks. The delicious details of this fantastic 
business were skilfully uncovered by Lord (then 
Sir John) Simon on behalf of the bank. The pic- 
ture of this Eastern potentate leaping out of bed 
in order feverishly to sign cheques made out for 
“ £150,000 only” in order to appease Mr. Mon- 
tagu Newton (masquerading as Mr. Robinson) 
was sufficiently enjoyable in itself. Sir John 
Simon could never have told the story to the 


| court if Mr. Newton had not accepted the honor- 


arium of £3,000 from the bank as a price for run- 


| ning the considerable risk of criminal prosecution 


himself by coming to England to give evidence. 
The question then arose whether Mr. Robinson 
had himself agreed to be impersonated by Mr. 


| Newton on the ground that the latter looked more 


| butcher than he did. 


like an outraged Society husband and less like a 
In the event both Mr. and 


| Mrs. Robinson were acquitted of complicity in 
| the conspiracy. 


The fun was greatly enhanced by the inci- 
dental details. I remember the excitement when 
Sir John found that the eviderce included a 


| point of so delicate a character that it had to be 
| written on paper and passed to the judge, coun- 


sel and jury. Secrecy, however, proved impos- 


| sible, and a bewildered jury had to have it ex- 


plained to them by expert anthropological wit- 


| nesses that there may be a peculiar appropriate- 
| ness in presenting a golden razor to a lady who 


has embarked on an affair of honour with an 
Eastern potentate. Nor did the effort at secrecy 
succeed better in the case of Mr. A himself. 
American journalists, less nice-minded than their 
British counterparts, revealed that Mr. A was 
the heir to the throne of Kashmir. His title 
to-day is still Lieutenant-General His Highness 
Shri Maharajah Hari Singh Bahadur, Indar- 
Mahindar, Sipar-i-Saltanat-i-Inglishia, G.C.S.1., 
G.C.V.0., G.C.1.E., Maharajah of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

The unspoken battle between counsel and 


| judge makes another intriguing aspect of this 


; case 


| Billing “ Black Book” case. 


As a judge, Lord Darling had already, as 
Mr. Bechhofer Roberts recalls, called much 
amused attention to himself in the Pemberton- 
In the Mr. A case 


| he was less absurd but scarcely more judicial. 


His constant efforts to amuse the court by wit- 
ticisms that were both feeble and irrelevant, 
clearly drove both the defending and prose- 
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cuting counsel to an exasperation with difficulty 
compatible with the normal rules of respect for 
the Bench. It is easy, reading through this case, 
to understand why the legal profession still holds 
one of the best of all retorts to have been that 
of a counsel who replied to Mr. Justice Darling’s 
facetious question: “Who is Mr. Robey?” 
“They call him the Darling of the halls, my 
Lord.” In the case of Mr. A Mr. Justice Dar- 
ling’s summary, with which this book necessarily 
ends, may have been legally sound, but as a 
statement it suffers from almost every vice, being 
diffuse and badly arranged as well as facetious. 
The honours of the case were shared between 
Sir John Simon, who did not miss a single trick, 
and Mr. Montagu Newton, whose effrontery and 
cynicism can scarcely have ever been equalled 
in the witness box. One would like to have 
known more of Captain Arthur, who was chosen 
as A.D.C. for Mr. A, apparently by the Foreign 
Office, and who did not appear in person in this 
trial, though by universal consent he was the 
least savoury rascal of the lot. He seems to have 
escaped with a mere year’s imprisonment in 
France. 

In general, the Mr. A case stands as a per- 
fect example of private scandal. It had, however, 
a serious side that did not wholly escape notice 
when Mr. A’s identity was disclosed. Was it 
not a political scandal that this prince, having a 
good time in Europe, should be in a position to 
throw away cheques to the value of £300,000, 
presumably extorted in one way or another from 
some of the poorest peasants in the world? In 
retrospect it is clear that it would have been 
better if the British Press had been more out- 
spoken and if this scandal had been allowed tc 
have its revolutionary impact in Kashmir. For it 
was the same Sir Hari Singh who, after twenty 
years of oppression and misrule, in 1947 could not 
make up his mind about the future of his State. 
In 1947, he was free to choose between India and 
Pakistan. If he had been man enough to do 
so there would have been no Kashmir war to-day. 

Tom PAINE 


THE PROOF OF EXPERIENCE 


The Kon-Tiki Expedition. By THOR 
HEYERDAHL. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


On April 28, 1947, five Norwegians and one 
Swede set out in an open raft to sail from Peru 
to Polynesia. A hundred days later they were 
wrecked on the reef of a srnall island east of 
Tahiti, but escaped ashore, having travelled over 
four thousand miles. Mr. Heyerdahl’s account 
of the voyage, admirably translated by Mr. F. H. 
Lyon, is the most fascinating description of 
intelligent courage that I have read. 

It was the author’s idea originally. From 
observations of Polynesian culture in an area 
stretching from “‘ Hawaii in the North to New 
Zealand in the South, from Samoa in the West to 
Easter Island in the East,”’ he began to formulate 
the theory that the original Polynesians came by 
sea from South America between A.D. 500 and 
1100. Further study in Peru seemed to confirm 
his theory, and he went gaily to ethnographical 
friends in New York with his MS. Their 
answer was devastatingly simple. 

* They couldn’t get there. They had no boats.” 

“ They had rafts,” I objected hesitatingly, “ you 

know, balsa-wood rafts."” The old man smiled and 

said quietly : “ Well, you can try a trip from Peru 
to the Pacific islands on a balsa-wood raft.” 
So Mr. Heyerdahl did. 

The 45-foot raft was copied faithfully from 
records left by the first Europeans to reach the 
Pacific coast of South America; no metal was 
used in its construction, since the early Polynesians 
were a stone age people, and the great balsa logs 
were lashed together with hemp rope. The 
stores and navigational equipment were modern— 
American pill-foods, water cans, wireless, a 
sextant, a small compass. But the author shows 
that there is no reason why their forerunners 
should have died through starvation or thirst on 
the voyage—they could catch all the fish they 
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needed, and, if supplies of fresh water gave out, 
could chew moisture from raw fish—while the 
navigational aids were only of academic interest, 
since the crew could not alter the course of the 
raft, which drifted westwards with wind and 
current. Everyone was very helpful, but all the 
seamen who were approached took the view that 
if they wanted to commit suicide they could 
recommend more pleasant methods. 

The description of the voyage opens up a new, 
busy world, full of inquisitive life—the world of 
the ocean. For a hundred days the raft became 
part of this world—dolphins snapped at their 
little rubber dinghy, mistaking it for a turtle, 
pilot fish, used to attaching themselves to a 
shark, joined the raft Kon-Tiki, when their lord 
and master was killed. Like cows, the citizens 
of the deep came round to have a look at this 
strange new neighbour. At night squids stared 
at them ‘ with their devilish green eyes, shining 
in the dark like phosphorous,.”” One day they 
were visited by a whale shark, which was longer 
than the Kon-Tiki. 

Knut had been squatting there, washing his pants 
in the swell, and when he looked up for a moment 
he was staring straight into the biggest and ugliest 
face any of us had ever seen... The head was 
broad and flat like a frog’s, with two small cyes 
right at the sides, and a toadlike jaw which was 
=~ § ft. wide and had long fringes hanging drooping 

rom the corners of the mouth... ¢ monster 

came quietly, lazily swimming after us from astern. 

It one like a bulldog and lashed gently with 

MS fall... 

And then there was the snake mackerel which 
landed on Terstein’s sleeping-bag one night— 
they were the first men ever to see one alive— 
or the sharks which, in high seas, towered above 
the Kon-Tiki when it lay in the trough of a wave, 
and seemed to be swimming towards them as in a 
glass-case. At night they armed themselves with 
knives against the octopus who, they had been 
warned by the National Geographical Society in 
Washington, could stretch out its arms from the 
sea and explore every part of the raft. 

There were times when I wanted to hear some- 
thing about the relations of these men, cooped 
up aboard their raft, far from all hope of rescue. 
(No wonder they found their little bamboo cabin 
cosy!) Did they ever quarrel? But for the 
rest, there can be nothing but praise. Whatever 
happens to his theory, Mr, Heyerdahl has given 
us a book which, with its direct narrative style 
and its avoidance of overwriting, is worth 
treasuring. 

R. C. Wricur 


Moliere. A New Criticium. By W. G. Moors: 
Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d. 

French critics have Jong tended to ehift emphasis 
from Moliere the moralist and Moliére the man to 
Molitre the playwright; but—apart from Mr 
Turnell’s The Classical Moment—English criticism 
of Molitre has been trudging happily along nineteenth- 
century roads. Mr. Moore may have set out to do 
lithe more than survey the opinions of recent French 
critics of Molitre and suggest grounds for a new 
interpretation ; but he has drawn the attention of 
English readers to the comic aspects which so often 
escape them. Molitre’s characters, generally speak- 
ing, are not witty ; the comedy is not on the surface 
—as in much Restoration comedy and in Oscar Wilde 
—but in the conflict between the personae assumed 
voluntarily or involuntarily by the main characters 
and their natural counterparts, Nature may be 
embodied cither in their own discordant impulses— 
the lechery of Tartufe, the love of Alceste for Céliméne 
—or in the minor characters. Mr. Moore explains 
Moliére’s comic effects in various ways; partly in 
terms of Bergson’s distinction between the automatic 
and the spontancous components of behaviour, 
partly in terms of “ the relationship between mask 
and face.”” Actual masks were used in a number of 
Moliére’s carly productions, but he later discarded 
these physical accessories together with the slapstick 
and crude farce taken over from his predecessors : 
his principal characters became so wrapped up in 
their respective obsessions that words and mime 
sufficed to convey their unreality. Above all, Mr, 


Moore has made it impossible to define Moliére’s 
moral intentions in glib platitudes; we do not 
cannot know with which of his characters, if any, he 
sympathised. Nor, Mr. Moore points out, can we 
identify Moli¢re with the raisonneur—the spokesman 
of common sense—so conveniently provided in most 
of his plays ; the function of the raisonneur may well 
be a purely dramatic one, that of creating contrast. 
Molitre was an actor-manager, not a lay preacher. 
“ Is it not more likely that the standpoint of any play 
is that of the playgoer rather than that of the author ?” 
Mr. Moore asks, and goes on: “ A comedian is not 
out to air his views but to please the public. He 
exhibits as funny what the audience will be expected 
to find funny. Of all dramatists the comic writer 
must be the most anonymous and: impenetrable 
behind his creation.” 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Vo s. 
IIL {V. Imago Publishing Company. 35s. 
Psychoanalysis is simultaneously a coherent theory 
about human behaviour and motivation, and a 
specialised technique of therapy for remedying 
neurotic or psychotic disabilities in individuals. As 
a therapeutic technique for treating adults it has the 
inevitable disadvantages of slowness and great 
expense ; for, according to the theory, the mala- 
daptive responses of adulthood derive from forgotten 
experiences of infancy or early childhood, and the 
recovery of these forgotten experiences is slow and 
arduous. Therapy would be both easier and more 
effective if the neuroses could be caught, so to speak, 
in statu ascendi; the one hope of making the 
insights of psychoanalysis useful to the whole of 
saciety, instead of to a few fortunately circumstanced 
individuals, lies in the analysis of children. From the 
theoretical point of view, the analytic observation of 
children’s behaviour is equally important. Freud 
had to reconstruct the vicissitudes of childhood from 
the distorted reminiscences of, his adult patients ; 
the observation of these vicissitudes is preferable in 
every way. The annual scrics of volumes of The 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child represents one of 
the most important contemporary developments of 
psychoanalysis ; it must be invaluable to all specialists 
on the subject, whether psychiatrists, educators or 
pediatricians. They are an Anglo-American pro- 
duction, one of the editors, Anna Freud, now being 
English, and the other two, Ernst Kris and Heinz 
Hartman, American. The twenty-five articles in the 
number under review are divided approximately 
equally among contributors from both countries. 
The gencral approach is what is often called 
“ Orthodox Freudian”; that is to say that it takes 
into consideration and builds on the whole of Freud’s 
work, rather than on some single aspect of it, as 
tends to be the case with the different “ schools ”’ of 
psychoanalysis. ‘This present volume however is free 
of heresy hunting, and the contributors seem more 
willing to accept the findings of Melanie Kicin and 
her school than were those in the carlicr numbers, 
The clinical papers in this volume are naturally 
highly specialised; but the theoretical papers, 
especially the group of papers (by Kris and Hartmann, 
Ann Freud and Beta Rank) on the theory of aggression 
constitute a major development in psychoanalytic 
theory. It would be desirable if they could be 
reprinted in a more gencrally available form. 


Annuals. By Roy Hay. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 
This is a revised edition of a book first published in 
1937. Most amateur gardencrs grow annuals, but we 
believe that a majority of them would confess that they 
do not find it nearly so casy a matter as the seed 
merchants and gardening books would lead one to 
believe. If you have no greenhouse, you will probably 
have to forgo the half-hardy annuals, though it is 
surprising how many of these can be reared by sowing 
at a favourable time in the open ground. If you sow 
in the open ground, there is the troublesae problem 
of where. They are not at their best cheek by jowl 
in beds reserved for annuals, though that is probably 
the easiest way to grow them. Many of them are fine 
in the mixed border, but how many of us have sown 
our patches of annuals there and never seen a sign of 
them afterwards. Indeed the amount of time and 
trouble that annuals exact from one is such that we 
know experienced amateurs who have cut them out 
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altogether or reduced their number to some beloved 
race of paasy or zinnia. Mr. Hay is an expert and 
his book should bring aid and comfort to many, 
whether experienced or inexperienced. There is a 
good chapter on cultivation generally, but the best part 
of the book is Part II, which deals alphabetically with 
a truly amazing number of annuals. There must be 
few gardeners who will not find here something to 
grow which they have never grown before and perhaps 
never heard of. 


Northumberland. 
Robert Hale. 155. 


There are two Northumberlands—the industrialised 
area of “Coaly Tyne” and the varied agricultural 
country and moorland which makes up the rest of 
the county. Together they have been forged 
“between the hammer and the anvil” of Scotland 
and England. Different as they are in appearance 
and in character, they are united im their history. 
Mr. Honeyman has chosen to write his County Book 
very largely about this historical side of things. More 
than half of it is devoted to a rather disjointed but 
entertaining history, full of archaological evidence and 
information, and often only very tenuously connected 
with Northumberland. It is from the author's wide 
knowledge of the archeology of the county that the 
book derives its chief interest. But in devoting so 
much of his available space to history he has set 
himself an impossible task over the rest. He has 
to race round the county in sixty pages of topo- 
graphical description, only pausing to examine relics 
of the past or to pursue some obscure place name. 


By Hersert HONEYMAN. 


He has no time to dwell on the natural beauties of — 


one of the most varied and lovely of all the counties. 
He quotes Disraeli’s description of “the vast and 
purple moors that divide the Kingdoms of Great 


Britain,” but passes them by almost unnoticed. The | 


Northumbrians themselves only get eighteen pages; 
arts, letters and sports share another fourteen; trade 
and industry eleven; flora and fauna a meagre seven. 
He scampers so inconsequently over all these matters, 
many of which touch the heart and soul of the 


county, that it would be captious to stress omissions, 


lil Met by Moonlight. By W. Sranitey Moss, . 


10s. 6d. 

Though the chief actors were heavily armed with 
close-combat weapons-—coshes, knives and Marlin 
guns-—this private operation of war which accom- 
plished the kidnapping of General Karl Kreipe, com- 
manding the 22nd P. G. Division in Crete, was quite 
a cultured affair. The Jibrary which Captain Moss 
took with him to while away the hours of waiting 
included, “in lighter vein,” Les Fleurs du Mal and 
Les Yeux d’Elsa; and his C.O. in the abduction 
exploit entertained their humiliated captive “by ex- 
changing verses from Sophocles.” All of which goes 
to show that the Baker Street Boys were not the 
ragamufiins on whom Sherlock Holmes relied. The 
author does not reveal on what level this particular 
escapade was sanctioned. His party did what they 
could to persuade the Germans that local partisans 
were not engaged; but the grave considerations in- 
volved—the risk of wholesale reprisals, and the use 
of enemy uniform in breach of the Geneva Conven- 
tion—are treated by Captain Moss in his diary with 
boyish Carthusian insouciance: the protests from the 
Cretan headquartzts of E.L.A.S. are dismissed as 
“Communist” t.ncSery, and the General (who was, 
in fact, 48 years of age) is throughout an “old man” 
who needed a mule for transport but turned out to 
be “Quite a likeable chap, old boy.” How far did 
the abduction shake the morale of the German garri- 
son? Against the gigantic background of the war 
in 1944, this episode might be dismissed as insignifi- 
cant but for the cool courage and sheer audacity of 
the participants, Richard Hannay had his successors 
-—in real life. 


Harrap. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Concertos. BRAHMS: Violin Concerto, Op. 77 
(Menuhin’Lucerne Festival Orch, Furtwiingler. 
DB21000-3 and DBS210004). Despite a really 
solid, resonant recording, this set seems to me 
inferior to that of Ossy Renardy (Decca), Menu- 
hin’s handling of the solo is phlegmatic and lacks 
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wiingler’s conduct of the first movement gives no 
sense of going forward and the whole movement 


seems ne than it is. Bach: Branden- 
burg No. 3. major (Copenhagen Chamber 
Orch/Woidike. 3947-8). A rational per- 


formance, with full string tone and an excellent 
balance. On side 4 is the Saraband from Partita 
No. 1 in B flat major, played in good style by 
Liselotte Selbiger (harpsichord). CHOPIN: 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise Brillante, Op. 
22; Waltz, E flat major, Op. 18 (Arrau/Little 
Orchestra Society/Scherman. LX1267-8). The 
Polonaise (with orchestra) was written first, the 
Andante added afterwards. Chopin later dropped 
the orchestral part, which, save for a couple of 
perfunctory tuttis, does little but put in an occas- up 
tonal superfluous word edgeways. Arrau plays the 
Polonaise very beautifully indeed (the rhythm of 
the Andante might with advantage have been 
smoother) ; but the discs have a heavy surface and 
the recording is decidedly tinny. The Waltz 
is rather inelegantly played : I prefer Brailowsky’s 
record of this not very interesting piece. 
‘Miscellaneous Orchestral. SCHOENBERG: 
Verklarte Nacht, Op. 4 (St. Louis Sym Orch/ 
Golschmann. Auto. only. DBo280-3). This 
work is in fact a piece of programme music and 
follows all too closely the phases of a sentimental 
poem by Richard Dehmel. This consists of a 
moonlit colloquy between two lovers, in which the 
woman confesses to being with child by another 
man. Both poem and music are saturated in the 
heaviest post-Wagnerian romanticism, and 
despite some beautiful moments the effect of the 
work as a whole is sickly in the extreme. The 
elaborate polyphonic writing sounds better and 
clearer in the version for string orchestra than it 
does in the original sextet form ; but the recorded 
tone leaves much to be desired and the climaxes 
are definitely unpleasant. Strauss: Don Juan, 
oe 20 (Boston Sym Orch/Koussevitzky. 
DB6928-9). A magnificently vital performance, 
which betrays only her: and there, and very 
slightly, the drawbacks of American 
miethods. In my view this is the best set now 
available. BEETHOVEN : Overture—Leonora No. t 
(L.P.O./Van Beinum. X311). Not one of Van 
Beinum’s most successful records. There is 
some lack of vividness and the string tone is 
inferior to that of the Toscanini disc, which was 
one of his best English recordings and stil] sounds 
vety well. Dvorak: Carneval Overture, Op. 92 
(Czech Phil./Kubelik. C3959). A very well made 
record, comfortable to listen to, even in the row- 
diest sections. Good as was the L.P.O./Kiciber 
version (Decca), this one has the advantages of 
beter woodwind deal and an even more obvious 
general authentici CuHasrrer: Féte Polonaise 
(from Le Roi or lui) (Orch Stabile Fiorentina/ 
Markevitch. R30010). This rollicking piece, in 
Chabrier’s most extravert style, receives a good 
performance; if the is somewhat 
dry and un-stereophonic, it does not seern to me 
to deserve the anathemas pronounced upon it in 
some quarters. (Although noticed here for obvious 
reasons, this disc belongs to the CETRA Supple- 
ment, for the rest of which seé under Vocal issues.) 
Deurus: On Hearing the First Cuckoo (Liv. 
Phil. ‘Sargent. DX1643). It is essential that the 
thick harmonic tissue of this piece be kept as 
light as possible—-a requirement not fulfilled 
here. The tone is good, but the orchestre sounds 
far too weighty. Recent Beecham disc preferred. 
Chamber Music and Piano. Bre: HOVEN : 
Septet, Op. 20 (Members of the Vienna Octet. 
AX 06-10). The reputation of this work has 
suffered from (a) the composer’s own contempt 
for it, in later years, and (b) its obvious resemblance, 
and inferiority, to Schubert’s Octet. From this 
mellifluous and admirably studied performance 
it- would seem that Beethoven’s view was a 
jaundiced one. The Septet is not a profound 
work, but it is full of delightful tunes ; the material 


repertory. (Why, incidentally, has the C minor 
Quartet, Op. 51, No. 1, been absent from it for 
so long ?). Unfortunately, this performance, 
though well recorded, is rather feeble. There is 
nothing wrong with the tempi or the 
interpretation ; but the tone is unsteady and that of 
Adolf Busch himself disagreeably thin. apne 
here nor in the matter of synchronism is this quar- 
tet any longer up to the standard of the best 
modern ensembles. Cuoptn: Bolero, Op. 19 
gh gh DX1640). When pianists begin taking 
the Bolero, it is a sign that competition over 
Chopin's other works is getting particularly hot. 
None of his pieces (except perhaps the Allegro 
de Concert and the early sets of Variations) has 
been so consistently ignored as the Bolero. The 
fact is not altogether surprising, for, despite some 
charming invention and Chopin’s usual miracul- 
ous writing, the material is thin and the piece as a 
whole outstays its welcome; but we must be 
grateful to Louis Kentner, not only for letting us 
hear this curiosity, but for playing it in such 
beautiful style. The recording too is excellent. 
Cuopmn: Prelude, C sharp minor, Op. 45; 
Nocturne, E flat major, Op. 9, No. 2 (Cortot. 
DB21018), Why is the isolated Prelude, Op. 45, 
almost as seldom played as the Bolero? Not, 
certainly, for the same reasons. Perhaps because, 
for all its great poetic beauty, a dark and chilly 
remoteness in its cloudy sequences repels many 
listeners. Cortot pedals the piece too heavily, 
otherwise his performance recaptures much of the 
distinction of his art in its prime. No other record 
of the piece is available : K.oczalsky’s disc vanished 
long ago. In the E flat Nocturne Cortot’s rubato 
is excessive and the left hand rhythm very un- 
steady. The result is sentimental. Readers are, 
however, strongly recommended to buy the disc 
for the Prelude alone. The recording is of the 
a ct standard. BERKELEY: Six Preludes for 


lyr amounting 
pi ic bri They are conspicuously well 
written and the "performance is authoritative. 
There is a little over-loading in the third Prelude, 
but this is not serious and the tone is on the whole 
very good. Bartox : “ For Children.” 14 Pieces for 
Piano. 3 Rumanian Christmas Carols (Gerald 
Moore. ” B9882-3). The 8§ Children’s Pieces 
were composed 1908-10, the Carols in 1975. 
— intentionally easy to play, they are 
delightfully whimsical and full of fetching tunes 
im the nursery-rhyme Rad Gerald Moore has 
made a judicious selection among these tiny 
pieces and plays them to admiration. These 
beautifully recorded discs should appeal to people 


of all ages. 
Vecal. Massener: Manon--“ Je ne suis que 
faiblesse.”" MOZART: cag Porgi amor’ 


(Victoria de Los Angeles. DB6994). Out- 
standing singer though she is, Victoria de Los 
does not seem to me a true soprano. In 
the aria from Manon she succeeds by sheer 
artistry, but even here the tessitura strikes me 
as uncomfortably high for her. In “ Porgi 
amor,” again, cme is charmed by the wonderfully 
expressive manner, rather than by any case in 
the singer's raanagement of the more fiorid 
passages. But do not miss this record: it has 
many moments of rare beauty. WAGNER: Die 
Meistersinger—Chorales, Acts I and III (Vienna 
State race Chorus/Vienna Phil/Karajan. LX 
1258). The first of these cherales is particularly 
well recorded: the singers at just the right 
distance and the solo cello (it represents the hero 
yearning at Eva from behind a pillar in the church) 
more audible and expressive than it usually is 
in the opera house. In the great chorale from 
Act III something seems to have gone wrong: 
the chorus sounds feeble and far away. And was. 
it not a mistake to break: off quite so short? A 
few more bars and we should have come to rest 
easily on a single E. Nevertheless this is a 
issue. WAGNER: Die Meistersinger— 
ut’n Abend, Meister!” (Act Il) (Maria 
Reinine/Pauk Sc Schoeffler. X312), It shoe! any 
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years since I heard this duet so charmingly sung, 
with such restrained yet beautiful tone. It is a 
pity that we do not hear nearly enough of the 
orchestra in this record. Mozart: Don Giovanni 
— Dalla sua pace” and “Il mio tesoro” 
(Walter Ludwig. LX1260). Greatly inferior 
to ‘Tauber’s record (Parl) of the same two arias. 
Elsewhere Walter Ludwig has shown us that he 
has considerable qualities, but in “ Dalla sua 
pace” he attacks almost every note from below, 
with lamentable effect. “Il mio tesoro” is 
equally lacking in lyrical suavity, and the divisions 
are far from tidy. Verpit: La Forza del Destino— 
* Madre, pietosa vergine’’ (Joan Hammond. 
DB2t01rg). Miss Hammond makes a good deal 
of this superbly moving scena—except when she 
allows her voice to “ spread”’ on a loud or high 
note. The balance of solo, chorus and orchestra 
is skilfully managed. On the whole I recommend 
this disc, for no other recording of the scena is 
at present available. GrirG: Heart Wounds : 
Thanks for thy Counsel: A Dream (Flagstad. 
DB21020). Heart Wounds is the original form 
of the Elegiac Melody No. 1 for strings. As a 
song it is almost too long drawn out. Needless 
to say, Mme Flagstad sings it with true feeling 
and glorious tone. Her delivery of the first line 
of Thanks for thy Counsel is a lesson in vocal 
interpretation. If only she would stick to a 
piano accompaniment in songs of this kind! 
Both recording and orchestra sound disagreeably 
inflated. Scuupert: Der du von dem Himmel 
bist ; Uben allen Gipfeln ist Ruh ! ; Am Bach im 
Frithing (Hans Hotter. LX1261). This record 
is a good example of Hans Hotter’s ability to 
temper his operatic style to the requirements of 
a song. The lovely Am Bach im Friihling, so 
seldom performed, is a complete succéss. The 
other two songs suffer from being transposed 
down. The result is rather too gloomy; but 
even so the singer’s delicacy of phrasing gives 
pleasure. The recording is excellent. ScHu- 
MANN: Romanze—Flutenreicher Ebro; Der 
Hidalgo (Heinrich Schlusnus. X313). No 
amateur of Lieder can afford to miss this record. 
The songs themselves are enchanting—especially 
the first, with its flowing accompaniment from 
which issue littke comments in imitation of the 
voice part. Heinrich Schlusnus’s voice is perhaps 
rather heavy for this type of song; but he sings, 
and Sebastian Peschko plays, with so much art 
that the total effect is memorable. The piano 
tone is not quite of the best, otherwise the 
recording is serviceable. 

Cetra Parlophone Supplement. BizeT: 
Carmen—Seguidilla and Card Song (Gianna 
Pederzini. R 30001). Guiuck: Alceste— 
“ Divinita infernale”; Orfeo—‘ Che faro” 
(Ebe Stignani. R30002), CiLea: Adriana 
Lecouvreur—‘O — vagabonda ” ; GIORDANO : 
Fedora—*O- grandi occhi” (Chloe Elmo. 
R30003). Rossini: William Tell—** Selva 
opaca”’; Verdi: Falstaff—Titania’s —— (Lina 
Pagliughi. R30004). Catalani; La Wally— 
*Ebben ? ne andro lontano.” Boiro : Mefistofele 
—** L’altra notte’? (Onelia Fineschi. /R30005). 
GiorDANo: Fedora—* Mia madre” (Galliano 
Masini. R 30006). Borro: Mefistofele—* Son 
lo spirito che nega” ; Verpi: 1 Vespri Sictliani— 
“© tu, Palermo” (Cesare Siepi. R30007). 
Verdi: Nabucco-—‘‘ Va pensiero”’; I Lombardi 
--“O signore”’ (E.1.A.R. Chorus and Orch. 
R30008). Here are the first of what we may hope 
will be a continuous series of British pressings 
chosen from the Italian CETRA catalogue. It 
cannot, however, be said that most of the singing 
and recording on the above discs reaches a high 
standard. The trouble with these singers (especi- 
ally the men) is that they appear to recognise no 
dynamic marking below mezzo-forte. Cesare 
Siepi, for instance, has a rich bass, but its un- 
steadiness and rather coarse fibre are aggravated 
by a tendency to bellow. Galliano Masini, again, 
has a fine tenor; but his idea of a dramatic style 
is to burden the music with hysterical sobbing 
and other violent outbursts. The result cannot 
be heard without embarrassment. The best 
records here are those of Chloe Elmo, Lina 


Pagliughi, Ebe Stignani, and the E.I.A.R. Chorus, 
although in the first of these Mme Elmo goes 
badly flat on the high A at the climax of the 
Fedora aria, thus yielding the palm to a recent 
recording by Ebe Stignani (LX1253, where the 
aria is coupled with “ Stella del marinar ”’ from 
La Gioconda). I cannot, however, recommend 
Mme Stignani’s “ Che faro,” which is sung with 
about as much expression as one would expect 
from a recital of the telephone directory. Mme 
Pederzini has some magnificent chest notes. Her 
Seguidilla strikes me as unseductive; but she 
may easily be a more remarkable singer than this 
record suggests. 
Epwarp SACKVILLE WeEsT 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,050 


Set by J. B. Roderic 


The usual prizes will be given for a rhyming 
dialogue of not more than 20 lines between a Tax- 
payer and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Entries 
by April 11th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,047 
Set by Gerald Giradot 
Competitors are invited to comment on the 

differences between the French and English tem- 

peraments in six rhymed couplets; at least half of 

every other line must be in French. 
Report by Gerald Giradot 

Very disappointing entries, which were poor both 
in quality and quantity. Many competitors made the 
fatal mistake of trying to rhyme French and English 
words in a way which produced deplorable phonetic 
results. The French had by far the best of the argu- 
ment, although they were seldom allowed out of the 
kitchen or boudoir. In fact, all the poor English 
could put up against /’amour and la cuisine was cricket 
and a morbid attachment to watery cabbage. The 
unkindest (and, perhaps, most deserved) attacks were 
directed at the Englishwoman’s taste in dress, of which 
C. S. Cook writes: “Of English clothes I scarce 
dare speak, ‘They lack Je ton, ne sont pas chic,”’ while 
Mrs. Finlayson asserts that: ‘“ In well-worn tweeds 
we feel secure, Mais pour Madame la haute couture.” 
Many competitors started with great zest, but their 
couplets tailed off sadly. “ Pithecus,” for example, 
wrote an amusing dialogue between an Englishman and 
a Frenchman but fell at the last fence. R. J. P. Hewison 
provided the best entry but loses a prize for not keeping 
to the rule that at least half of every other line must be 
in French. Two guineas to L. E. J. ; one guinea each 
to Edward Blishen, Guy Innes, V. Bulkley and 
Isabel Finlayson. 
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The Englishman is hesitant : “I mean, that is, you see,” 

The Frenchman thumps his chest and cries: “ C’est 
moi qui vous le dis.” 

The Englishman, at table, thinks boiled cabbage fit 
for food ; 

But “le bon Dieu dans [’estomac 
something good. 

The English kick their leaders out with grins and a 
*“ Good-byee !”’ 

The French shout 


” is good French for 


“@ la Lanterne,’ “ Assassins,” 

nous sommes trahis.”’ 

The English sceptic’s thoughts are free, his words are 
held in leash ; 

The French exclaims “ Ce vieux Bon Dieu m’embéte, 
et je m’en fiche.” 

The English pair for love, whereas a Frenchman pairs 
for life, 

“ Enfin, je vais me ranger” (but he has no word for 
* wife.”’) 

Our “ savoir-faire,” their 
brate, of course, 

A “ mariage de convenance,” 


” 


“ savoir-vivre,”’ must cele- 


car l’'union fait la force. 


The English love, but do not cat, their dogs : 

Les Frangais mangent, mais n’adorent pas, their frogs 

With timorous decency the English woo: 

Il faut se taire about what Frenchmen do. 

The English feed upon the watery green : 

Whereas the French sont fiers de leur cuisine. 

The English strive to seem unstained by zest: 

Whereas the French sont fameux pour le geste. 

Strict abstinence from thought the English cherish 

Le Frangais dit : “ Je penserai or perish!” 

A morbid love of Art the English bar : 

Whereas the French ne vivent que pour leur Art. 
EpWARD BLISHEN 


Who boasts he never boasts? John Bull! 
Le Frangais vante sa belle poule. 

True Britons their retreats extol ; 

Les Frangais, La Victoire! C'est dréle ? 
The House of Commons? Comme il faut! 
La Chambre? Que c’est rigolo ! 

How calm the Bobby! How seraphic ! 
Voyez le Flic parmi le trafic ! 

John fancies cabbage drowned and green ; 


Jean, il demande la bonne cuisine. 


Women? Queen Bess deserves remark ; 
Mais France? Ah, cétait Jeanne d’ Arc! 
Guy INNES 


Shopkeepers we, as you have said: but you 
Have ever “ /a nostalgie de la boue”’ 
We call on God: and tartly you aver 
* Les gros bataillons”’ have his special care, 
While when our small bank balances we damn, 
You simply shrug and say “ Cherchez la femme,” 
Or if we stare at Gussie’s /ace “ dessous ” 
You gaily murmur, “ Chacun da son gout.”” 
No Englishman desires to look a fool 
But “ du sublime’? may lead “‘ au ndicule”’ : 
Even our Government it might avail 
To learn from Talleyrand, “ Pas trop de zéle !” 
VIVIEN BULKLEY 
In well-worn tweeds we feel secure ; 
Mais pour Madame la haute couture. 
Our anthem’s fit for “‘ Songs of Praise ; ”” 
(So secular, la Marseillaise !) 
While jokes by English funny men 
Don’t grace La Vie Parisienne. 
Westminster weighs the ayes and noes; 
Mais plus ga change c'est la méme chose. 
I’m fond of my old dutch, I am; 
In French affairs, cherchez la femme. 
Perfide Albion !—Froggie, old pal, 
Shake hands—Vive l’entente cordiale ! 
IsABEL FINLAYSON 


Let us, mes chers, distinguish if we can 

Le bon frangais from God's own Englishman, 
The former en famulle is at his best : 

Bon sens, bon gotit, bien étre afford the test. 
His civic sense lacks a je ne sais quot, 

The defect of his liberté chez soi. 

Your anglais, au contraire, at home so triste, 
En citoyen’s correct, if dirigiste ; 

Bon amateur, though as a lover feeble, 

John shincs at what Jean calls Part du possible. 
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French savoir-vivre or English savoir-faire--- 

Qu ‘importe? Alike we find la wie est chére. 

R. J. P. Hiewrson 


Only for France you Frenchmen care, 
Mais nous vous creyons insudaires. 
We think you giddy and too gay. 
Pour nous, vous avez [air bébé. 
You think of nothing but [’ Amour. 
Vous avez mal compris toujours. 
You're fickle too, and indiscreet. 
Et vous? Rusés et hypocrites. 
You change your Ministries each week, 
Vous n’aimez pas la politique, 
And vacillate from day to day. 
L’anglais n’ est sérieux jamais. 
Prneancus 


CHESS: Ladies Astray 
No. 30 

It’s being so fleetfooted that makes the Q so power- 
ful a weapon and yet, so easy a prey to temptation. 
Like a spirited thoroughbred or a supercharged engine 
she wants careful handling ; she may well rise to glorious 
triumph or come a cropper, more awfully and more 
specciily than any of her less highly-strung colleagues. 
Queens (on the chessboard) have been led astray as 
early as this : 

(1) P-K4 P-K3 (3)P-Ks Q-Bg? 
(2) P-Q4 QB (4) B-Q3_—s resigns 

A duffer’s lapse, no doubt. But even great masters 
are not immune. Here is how Spielmann (at Moscow, 
¥935), sent his Q astray quite carly in his game against 
Botvinnik. 


(1) P-QB4 P-QB3 ()PxP QxKtP? 
(2) P-K4 P-Q4 (83)R-Br Ke-QKrs 
(3) KP xP BP x P (9) Kt-R4 QxRP 
(4) P-Q4 Kr-KB3 (10) B-QB4 B-Kis 
(5) Kt-QB3 Kt-QB3. Ss (11) Kt-K B3 resigns 
(6) B-Kts5 QOKy 


Quoted in Kurt Richter’s excellent book 
Kurzgeschichten um Schachfiguren is this neat example 


of a Q tempted by a fatal chimera. (Walkerling- 


Hanssen, 1930). 
(1) P-K4 P-QBy (©) P-Ks Kr-Qs4 
(2) Kt-KB3 P-K3 (7) @Krg P-KKi3 
(3) P-Q4 PxP (8) P-QR3 Q-R¢ 
(4) KtxP Kt-K3B3 ()PxB QxR 
(s) Kr-B3 B-QKts (10) Ki-Kit3_ resigns 
Speaking of Queen-catches, I have yet to see one 


meuter than this. (Quabeck-Heuiicker, Frankfurt 1939.) 


(1) P-KB4 Kt-KB3 (7) (2-Réq ch?B-Q2 
(2) P-QB, P-Q4 (8) ()-Kr3B-K3 
(3) PxP Kr x P (9) ()-R4 ch P-Ktg! 
(4) P-Q3 P-K4! (10) x P ch B-Qa 
(s) Px KP B-Kts ch (11)()-Kt7 B-B3 
(6) B-Q2 Ke-K6! (12) resigns 


For our com- 
petition, this week, 
it seems only fit- 
ting to show Her 
Majesty facing 
triumph as well as 
disaster. Here is a 
problem, simple but 
nest, by C. C, 
Moore (first pub- 
lished in “ Chess” 
1937). White to 

















This position— 
Rada-Kostal —hap- 
pened in Prague, 
1942. White forced 
his opponent’s 
resignation in a 
matter of three 
moves. How ? 


bm 





Here finally — in a 
. skittle a) 
by R. Teichmann 
in Zurich, 1921—~is 
acase ofthe master’s 
Q “ going astray” to 


White won very 
forcibly and cle- 
gamtly. How? 
Usual prizes. En- 
tries by April 10. 








REPORT ON COMPETITION No. 25 
(Set on March °1) 


A: (2) R-Qlich. (2) K-Ra, R(B)-B8. (5) B-By, R-Roch. (@ 
K-Ks Ment Réch. (4) P x R, KR-KiBch. (6) K-Ra, R-ROe)d. 
(7) K- pes tome 

B: a) ERs. K-Q 


Ke-Kig, Kte-QRea. (3) Ke- oo 
any. Kix Kir Pike x Kt (5) Ke-KBy ove. (if 2) sehr. 
G) Ka P, K-Q3. (4) Ke-Breh, K-Qy. (5) B-Kia mate. 

My use of the term “ ping-pong,”’ resented by some 
correspondents, implied no disrespect for table tennis, 
which, next to chess, is my favourite game. How could 
I ever forget my glorious triumph over Reshevshi 
as well as the, then, reigning table-tennis champion of 
Czechoslovakia. 1 forget his name, but I think he was 
runner-up for the work! championship too, Even s, 
I could casily give him the odds of a Knight. Reshevski 
was a teaugher proposition. He took me to 21%: 19 
in the third set. To both of us (and to «ther chens 
players) it seemed a magnificent match. Only a 
table-tennis player might have called our performance 
“ ping-pong ”* after all, 

To revert to our competition ; correct solutions by 
J. H. Beaty, K. Beaumont, E. W. Carmichael, D. 
Finburg, A. J. Head, M. Kaye, J. M. Reid, M, 
Rumney, R. A. Slade. With little to choose between 
much sound analysis and shrewd comment, priees 
are shared by E. Adam, A. Altschul, N. A. Perkins, 
merely because they haven't scored quite so often, 
Assiac 

















__ PERSONAL ss PERSONAL—continued _ PERSONAL —continued 
SABLED, housebound, rniddie-aged ILLIAM arezaple ‘College, Hawarden, 
peas Oxf. Eng. Sch., author three books win Shester, Accommodation & ont for days 1950 pr 


-war), most urgently needs literary work. 
ienced revicwer. Box $747. 


JNTELLIGEN T mother of good education, 
with young buby, would 
fortable home ir return for small rent and part 


inn. 40 is awitebhs for Summer Schools, etc., 
in large coumry house with pleasant garden, 
July 17-24 & Aug. 14-Sept. 23. 
appreciate 2 com- WENNING TON School, Wetherby, Yorks 

(easy reach Herrogate, York and Leeds), 


Apply Secy 


Remblers’ Association Services gives details 
of tours im 16 different countries. Walking 
Tower Austrian Tyrol, using mountain hutw-- 
£5, 178. 6d. Swiss 4-Cemtre tour—Engelberg, 

ingen. Grindelwald, Miirrer—{ 34 175. 6. 
Youth Hestel walking tour im the Valsis-- 








@ PERSONAL —costinued © 
YALKING Tours and other out-door boll- A& CONVERSATIONAL Holiday io France 
abroad. T Devon. Limi 


ted tumber of vacancies. 
Also I French, German, Italian, Sipenssh yg 
Evening Classes. Private lessons in all 
fusges. Prospectus free: Schwarz Language 
Centre, Lid., 10 Porunen $t., W.s. 
May. 4640. 


amme of 





help. —. 7 we area. Welcome any available with service during August for Con- YORSICA--I'Inle de Beauté. Phe ideal 
suggestions. Box ¢ ferences, Sumuner Schools, etc. Extensive pri = 2a noe = a Se as cumaner ttle iting, = ine ~~ 4 
ie vate grounds with outdoor swimming pool, ten- ar lomite cmce~— iGn juite out of ordinary —has been cevined 
JNTELLIGENT ie) an nis courts, etc “hoety The Bursar. } Mountaineering in the Ortler Group- = cme de I"Horizon for people who appre - 
accom. self » chile! 4» no salary. $416. é ~TUDENTS the wonderful climate, natural beauty, 


PACIOUS houseboat permanently moored 
to river bank. 3 mins, from sea. Waibers 
wick, Suffolk. Equipped for 3 peopie, To ket 
May, June, July. £3 p.w. Bor $377, 





N , Portugal, 
js for deals orth Alrica, P 





Peon ING Holidays. ” April -~Sept. Glorious 


comenah ae a Oe . which it disposes. 


lities for 








. Hills, moumtain, se. 
Canin Modern ‘bat hill studio, live on farms. 
’ independence in 

’ 3 0 ectures. Box 4651. 
OUTH of tin ournalist welcomes 
guests in villa on franean shore. 


‘Terms AF. ~ early summer 1,000 
Write oo Worsley Ra. NWS Vienna. 


(Salzburg, 


=e Circle meeting twice seal 
requires room for 25, Central London; offers 
} P. w. Write: Advertiser, 40 Connaught Sq., 





National Union of Students Travel 
Department, har , pape yp its Was, Auswion Tyrol 


Dagest programme of 
Luvgerne 


2 &) Eusepe’s great Festival contves 


Bing. from es Ste from Paris to 


fees from {13 upwards. Many tours include 
air travel without increase over 
fares. Furthe: details from N. 
Department, 3 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


tours since the 





Seablon md 


42 


study tours of the U.S.A. Tour ramen SS Cae 


| £42 25 6d. Climbing “ School” in Sevey- ciate 
1 g 0 the j 11 «96s. Andorran centre--£38 25. 6d. end 
United —e fow ron Fe purposes dur- renees und Costa Brava-—£39 10s. All these i 
ing summer whould consu are 16-day tours, and we have lor © 
the National i nion of Students Travel Dept., Laplane, ete. Pull | o call: 

3 Endsleigh S., programme of tours, with really all-inchuwave it., 
prices, from Rambjers’ Association Servives, 
188 V West End Lane, N.W.6, HAM. 3215. 


AYFARERS Holiday Com Abroad ir 


fect freedom of this truly enchanted 
. Bucellent food, pace moos Correa TH ea- 
‘urvions, congenial Compansons rite, * 
Horizon Holidays, Lid., 146 pene 
London, B.C.4 (City 7163-4). 
BEAUTIFUL Corsica. Club Olympic of 
is will re nm their well-known Holi- 
day Camp in Calvi on June 10. Book now! 


7 dave £37 138, | Pomfrey & Pactners, Lid., 22 Bury Place, 

, Ostend 8 days rey $s., France, Nice 
Hs days Las 4s. 6d., Germany, Bavaria & Ober 
amenergau 15 days LAS 198. 6d., Thaly, Lake 
Garda & Venior 15 days £45 15s., Switzerland, Vous ” 


Lendon, W.C.1. HOL. 4846 Seat 
PRINGTLME in Paris Make the most of 
“7your visit and feel “ at home.” “Chez 


offers you @ friendly welcome ond « 
many other 





rd-<class rail G 
S. Travel zacdon § 


W svtarers at oa aad (Est. 1920), 33, 


pag stay. Small informal perme at incl. 
chges. from London. Pomlrey & Partners, Lad., 
22 Bury Pi. Lendon, W.C.1, HOL. 4846, 





RANCH. Artractive holide 








. FUNG 1 “teacher, reqs. ant t for Aug. 

; Can type. Would go abroad. $$22. rig sal on 

7 Alps. Private. party req. a beau 
mems. for hol. end June Box $365. Garden. 
. DVER’ TISER (male) seeks enother for in- 
expensive holiday abroud Hox § 


STATE 








Reg stered Nurse offers hospitality 
extra care for the a or for those 
walewoence, 
tiful = 
Hare pstead 2282. 
Hat ed Tustitute of Journalists available 
migs. Seats up 


Sas ing 


an except 


ats im French Bag Particu- 
from Guild, Windsor House, 
Vicwrls St., S.W.1, Abbey 7421. 


BERAMMERGAU & Austrian Tyrol 727. 
italian Laker £35. Britteny Coast {29 
18s. All inclusive 15- om holidays Aliwuys, 

20 Buckingham St, W.C.2. Tem. 8702 


programmes at 





Central henine, Telephones. 
aged 6} to 18. A 


to 100. Mod. rentals, | Rd. Cambridge. 


Forest School Cameo for boys and ‘giro 
9 to Sept. 6, 1950. 
Trained staff. Apply A. ’R. Cobb, 38 Barton 


WEE. END A “London dances. 


For full write: / epee: os phane 
Hall, 424/5 ‘algh ibora, I. dst ships. 


EASTER hutidays are here again! Hawe « 
real break and join an informal howse party 





ef country pur near London and the sta 
SRN 


of young ani youngith professional people, 
Tennis, bathing 
riding, walks, dancing. Pull details from Ema 
Low, 9 Reece Mews, Lad., 5.7.7. KEN oon. 


a MARKET 








TEALIAN,. French tuition, — sy Apply Gen. Sec., 2-4, Tudor St. B.C.4. ROYS and 5-16 welcomed for sumser 
Telephone Gladstone 2692. RUSSIAN German, French LT; rofessional holidevs. Full programme 
Bo teacher. Oral and & Flat, roa suits. Ridwg Excel. food matrea. 
[BARR Preach trom, o cetve, Dex 5578 | Gres Tucked S., Also Easter holidays. Prospectus: Odarn Hill 
tol. Mies Seraend, PAD. URSE Olivier. G Ses Cabenis beans Children’s Farm, South Mobon, Devon. 
FRENCH = reas agen MAY. 108s. * | JTMPEGUNIOUS but esthetic? Write cate 





Fr. RENCH conversition lessons wanted from 
hy teacher by post graduate student. 


Man |. coach wanted, exper. Cambridge 
Scholarship essential 1” Box $702. 


, partne 
dane age 1 nach, | translates, cor i etc.). Write 0 G Bureau, we a that Sell T: 
ponds, etc. ' oe Woodside, keskine Hil, N.W 11. 2s jetin) and 


4 BSOLUTELY _ fully conducted 
A Balearics, Feomce, Switzes- 


smirours, $0 
Northey Ave., ¢ n, Surrey, (VIG. 0405.) 
CRUISING on on i Ap Advecture. Fine 

A cruisers Cheice of lovely 
youtes. et motorbout. Cunal Cruis- 
ing Co., Lid., Stone, Staffs. 








Hatt 2 for ate  — or Sq. 17 Irving St., 
2. 


Payer ay 
— J trained wae wile experience, gives advice 


ss , Kens 
ot od, porenetsnigt, mettimaniel elites chia | QHORT Sery 


JF you can write a gocd 


moncy w 

Secrets of Suce Premier 

japeniion, 94, Svante House, $3 $.C. Tours, Martigny, 
~ECe4 

4 es an 2 ‘ol (Seefeld), A 

AY old sed new friends return end At eo G = 1 
brate 

Grill & Cafe, 6 Denman St., Piccadilly Circus. 








{LIP HUMPHREYS, 


a ta; ~<a Mar- 
gery Dean, | B.A. ivenhoe, Essex ” 


POR Sale: Ruskin © Library Hd, 19 Volo. 
£12 Complete Set H.M.V. French Records 
new, £6 Gy; Linguaphone, Italian, £6 10s., 








—— scientifically 


y 


Prince's Gate, South Kensington, $ 
Kensington $042 


“ee ic ¢, all calculations, Fel end Tar 
J. runt, “excellent: condiuon, £t25/nearest; Climb 
ing boots, new condition, size six 








prospectus of world- 
— Regent lostitute (B/191), Palace Gate, W ws. 


Switzeriand. 


ae sl “ Annual Registers, " so78 

§ Magazines Pirandelo, Works 

a or shout. “tester, Preneh, English, Vicerey 

non-clectric, Rowing Maciiine, Hauser Health 

— Mine, Typewriter (Reminguon preferred), price 
secondary importance if good mode! 

Send no money cor goods in reply 1 the 

advertisements, but write firsi_ to & N. 








2sth Anniversary Year. S. August | & ~% or inci. 


wood Technical College, S 





Readers’ Market, 10 Great WA! 33 wen 
tionmg advt. and dewnls (seperate leer for 
zbure), each tem) Charges under this heading, 25. 
a Xcaee c/o first word, 10d. a word afier, incheding for 
warding replies. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


FY NIV ‘BRSITY ot London. Tutorial Classes 
a? are invited for a 
Stuff Tutorship in Pircete: from men and 
women of high academic standing, with experi- 
ence in conducting tutorial classes. Additional 
qualifications in one or more . or sub- 
jects would be an advantage appoint- 
raent may be cither as Seoft "Tutor, o salary scale 
£600-—{/40---{'1,150, or as Staff Tutor (Junior), 
salary scale L400— 1,50—{600, the initial salary 
in both instances being termined in accor- 
dance with the qualifications and experience of 
the successful candidate. Family allowances 
additional in either case. Particulars and appli- 
cation forms from Director of the Department 
of Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, W.C.1. 
Completed sogmentan forms to be submitted 
before April 12, 1990 


UNIVE RSITY of London, Organising Tutor, 
man or woman, required by Putorial Classes 
Committee to work in either Middlesex or 
Surrey. Applicants must be qualified to take 
futorial Classes preferably in one or more of 
the following subjects: Literature, Economics, 
Prychology , ——e: History. ry {600-— 
4,50-—£ 1,150, also family allowances, the ini- 
tal salary being determined in accordance with 
the qualifications and experience of the suc- 
cessful candidate. Particulars and application 
forms from Director of the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, W.C.1. 
Completed application forms to be submitted 
before April 12, 1950 
UNIVE ZRSITY College, Leicester. Applica- 
tions are invited for a Lectureship or Assis- 
tant Lectureship in thematics. Salary 
Lecturer {s00-{1,100; Assistant Lecturer 
£400-{,400; initial salary according to quals. 
and exp., with membership of F.S.S-U. and 
Family Allowances Scheme. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar to whom 
applics. should be sent by April 55. 


UNIVE IRSITY College of Swansea, Appli- 
cations ere invited for the post of Professor 
of French, Further perees. may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University College, Single 
ton Park, Swansea, by whom applics. must be 
received on or before April 17, 1950. 


" B® TISH Medical Journal”: Assistant 

Editor, The Council of the British Medi- 
cal Association invites applications from regis- 
tered practitioners for the appointment of e 
Medical Assistant Editor to the “ British 
Medical Journal.” In the first instance the 
sppointment will be for six months on a proba- 
tionary basis at a salary of £1,500 a year, rising 
by anual increments of £100 to £2,200 a year. 
In exceptional circurnstances the initial salary 
may be above the minimum of the scale. The 
Association superannuation ame will apply 
on substantive appointment ndidates must 
present evidence of oma “ability and /or 
journalistic experience. A knowledge of one 
or more foreign languages is desirable, Appli- 
cants should send full particulars of qualifica- 
tions, experience, age, etc., together with the 
names and addresses of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, to the Editor of the 
“British Medical Journal,” B.M.A. House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, by April 
isth, 1950. Ev. should be marked “ British 
Medical Journal "—Assistant Editor 


I ONDON County Council, Education In- 
4spectorate, Senior Inspector of Art, Appli- 
cations ace invited from men and women for 
appointment from January 1, 1951, at a salary 
of £1,250 « £75-£1,550 @ year. In exceptional 
circumstances, an appointment above the mini- 
mum may be made. The duties will be to in 
spect, advise on and organize the teaching of 
art, artistic crafts and design in schools of art, 
and in schools, evening institutes and colleges, 
and to carry out such other dutier as may be 
assigned from time to time, The present 
authorized staff of inspectors of art is one 
seniot inspector and two inspectors. Applica- 
tion forms, obtainable from the Education 
Officer (ZO /Estab.2), The County Hall, Lon- 
don S.E.1 (stamped addressed fouolscap enve 
lope necessary), must be returned not later than 
April 15, 1950. Canvassing disqualifies (260 


S' DAN Government. The Research Division 
lof the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests 
requires an Agronomist aged 21 to 435, for ser 
vice in the Sudan. Preference will be given to 
candidates possessing a good degree in Agricul 
ture or allied science. Knowledge of field ex- 
perimentation is essential and experience desir- 
able. Appointment will be on Short Term Con 
tract for five years at a salary scale LE600 to 
£1,350, with special post-service bonus Cost 
of Living Allowance varying between {E180 
and {E390 per annum aceording to the num- 
ber of dependants is at present payable, and, 
subject to certain limitations, an Outfit Allow 
ance of (E60 is payable on appointment There 
is at present no income tax in the Sudan. Free 
Passage on appointment Full particulars and 
general information may be obtained on apph 
cation to: Sudan Agent in London, Wellington 
House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1 
Please mark envelope “ Agronomust.”’ 





*SSEX Educ ation Committee. Borough of 
4Itford. Applications are invited for the post 
of Psychiatric Social Worker at the Ilford 
Child Guidance Clinic, Candidates should pos 
sess the Mental Health Certificate of the Uni 
of London or other approved certifi 
diploma and experience in Child 
Guidance work is desirable. Salary £170 
rising by annual increments of £20 to {530 
Regard will be had to previous experience in 
fixing the commencing salary. Application to 
be made in writing, giving full details as to 
eae, qualifications and experience th 


-—e 
Borough Education Officer, Town Hall, “Tiford | 


within 14 days of this advertisement 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


HE Institute of Personnel Management is 

proceeding toa oe 4 full- -time Director 
The I is association 
practising personnel an working in co- 
Operation with the British Institute of Manage- 
ment. Its two principal objects are to increase 
the knowledge and competence of its members, 
and to promote and develop cl manage- 
ment. sirable qualifications are (a) a degree 
or equivalent professional qualifications; (b) 
knowledge of industrial relations and personnel 
Practice; (c) experience in industry or com- 
merce; (d) administrative experience, Salary 
£1,900 per year for a person with these qualifi- 
cations, otherwise a period of training at a 
somewhat reduced salary may be offered. Ap- 
plications, giving pocesnary details, marked 
Confidential, to Dr. C. H. Northcott, Institute 
of Personne! A Manag House, 
Hill St., London, W.1. 


NITED Nations. English Translators and 
Minute-Writers. An examination will be 
held about mid-May in London, Geneva and 
ew York to recruit Translators and Minute- 
Writers whose mother-tongue is English. Can- 
didates should have a fluent and accurate Eng- 
lish style, a perfect know!zdge of wpoken and 
written French and of one of the other official 
languages (Spanish, Russian or Chinese). A 
sound background of economics, of political 
science or law is required. Intending appli- 
cants, who should have a university (honours) 
degree or the equivalent, or outstanding rele- 
vant experience, are invited to write, before 
April 18, for further information to: Person- 
nel Division (English Translators), United 
Nations, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, encl. self-addressed business size env. 


CROWN Agents for the Colonies. Museum 
“Technical Instructor required by the 
Government of Nigeria for 2 tours, each of 18 
to 24 months duration. Fixed salary £800 a 
year, inclusive of expatriation pay. Outfit allow- 
ance £60. Free first-class passages and liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates should hold 
the Diploma of the Museums Association and 
the possession of a degree although not essen- 
tial, would be an advantage. Previous Museum 
experience is essential, and a high standard 
of technical skill is required. The duties will 
include the instruction of —_ — who 
will be candid for M 

Technical Assistants. The instructor will also 
be required to carry out the actual technical 
treatment, cleamng and preparation of collec- 
tions of antiquities, art and ethnography. Apply 
at once by letter, stating age, whether married 
or single, and full —— of qualifications 
and experience, and mentioning this paper to 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Mill- 
bank, London, S.W.1, quoting M/N/22382 
3E. on both letter and envelope. The Crown 
Agents cannot undertake to acknowledge all 
applications and will communicate only with 
— selected for further consideration 

















HE Farmers Weekly " requires a Tech- 

nical Assistant Editor to take charge of 
technical features in the paper. He must have 
a sound knowledge of current agricultural re- 
search of different types; must familiar with 
recent technical developments among practical 
farmers; and able to rum an ordinary mixed 
farm on commercial lines; wide scientific in- 
terest and practical farming experience more 
important than specialised knowledge. Journal- 
istic experience unnecessary. Salary about 
£1,900. Pension scheme. A house would be 
available. Box 527 


N EDICAL artist wanted (full-time) for the 
Department of Human Anatomy, Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Exper. in accurate line and half- 
tone work essential. Apply Administrator, Dept 
of Human Anatomy, Univ. of Oxford. 


ONDON County Council. Hammersmith 

4School of Building and Arts and Craft: 
Lime Grove, W.12 equired as soon as 
possible A Senior Assistant for Pottery, 
Modelling and Wood and Stone Sculpture 
courses, Applicants shoukd be practising artist 
craftsmen with professional experience, organiz- 
ing ability and preferably some teaching experi- 
ence, Salary Burnham Senior Assistant scale, 
ranging in London from a minimum of £736- 
£838 to a maximum of £848-£953 according to 
age, qualifications and experience. Application 
forms, obtainable from the Secretary at the 
school, should be returned there within 14 days 
ot the publication of this advertisement (296). 


ONDON County Council. Major Establish- 

4ment. An open competitive examination for 
appointments to first class (b) of the major 
establishment will commence June 5, 1950 
Standard slightly higher than Intermediate 
Examination of London University. Candidates 
must be 17) and under 18) on August 1, 1950 
Appointments reserved for those called for 
national service before taking up duties. Salary 
£240 * £20-£300 » £25-£550. Promotion to 
higher administrative positions with salaries up 
to £1,100 a year is by merit. Application forms 
(O.C.1) obtainable from Clerk of the Council 
(A.t), The County Hall, S.E.1 (stamped 
addressed env. reqd.). Forms to be returned 
with entrance fee of {1 by May 1, 1050. (269 


ELEC TROENCEPHALOGRAPHIC Re- 
4cordi st. Girl required for training: Matric 

alent essential, hospital or laboratory 
exp sirable. Trained personnel may apply 
Natio mal Hospital, Queen Sq., London, W .¢ 


DVI RT on MENT Manager required for 
4 knew monthly. t irst-class opportunity for 
live -wive wae » will welcome chance of being in 
at the beginning. Must have good contacts and 
know how to make more. Send fullest details 
of experience, including salaries and commis- 
sions earned. Box 5666. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


J] ONDON aa ‘Council. Special School 
Headships. vations are invited for the 
following aden’ Apply on form EO/ 
TS10/ Special. Forms further particulars 
to be had from the Education Officer 
(EO/TS10), County Hall, Westminster 
idge, S.E.1—send stamped addressed envel- 
ope and quote — < school. Closing date 
= 15. Oak Locge ng pom School for 
Deaf | Girls, 103 Nightingale Lane, S.W.12.-- 
Age range 12-16; 

poe 76 (38 ~ 38 resiciential); 
roll (March, 1949) 52; m group 3(S). 
London allowance; free accommodation, board 
and laundry in return for duties outside 
school hours. Candidates should hold diploma 
of the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf or University of Manchester certificate 
for teachers of the deaf. Kathleen Schlesinger 
Home, Russell's Water, near Henley-on- 
Thames, Oxfordshire.—A residential school 
for 20 delicate children aged 2-5. Resident 
Headmistress, to te in charge of the estab- 
lishment. Qualified teacher; nursery. school 
training an advantage. Burnham group 1(S) 
head wacher’s allowance; London allowance 
not payable. Board, lodging and laundry free 
in return for duties outside school hours. (370.) 





LONDON | County Council invites applica- 
a — married gg for the _ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
Assistant in the Educational and Training 
t of a large Commercial Org 
tion in London. An interesting and progressive 
position for a well-educated woman between 
23 and 30 years, with am to — ae 
and Commercial subjects. University uate 
preferred and Secretarial qualifications 
—— experience an advantage. Please write 
giving full particulars of experience, age and 
salary to] Box 5634. 


MAS, ‘preferably ~ young, with first-class 

in lideral or social 

studies, required. The work demands an 

analytic and cultured inte ¢ and a strong 

sense of social responsibility. Ability to write 

pw and well imperative. lenges vuried 
job. 


fore, “but considerably higher to the be right mad man. 
“pects quite and 
Permanent post. Brief yet informative appilica- 
tions would be much appreciated. Box 5670. 


HAIGELEY School, Thelwall, nr. Wendne, 

ton. Lancs. Recognised by the Ministry 
Education, No. . Dasttenet Special 
School for app d Boys 
from 10 to 15 years.) ri, required to 
commence duties at as early a date as possible 
in the Suramer Term. Candidates must be 




















r and 
Mille Os Ook Approved School for Boys, Poresiade, 
Sussex. A ts will be required to f. 


d teachers, must have residential ex- 
perience and preferably have worked with 





charge of le Hostel which ac 
16 junior boys and which is situated about a 
mile away from the main school. Duties in- 
= the care of the boys out of school hours, 

including games and recreation and, in the 
case of the housemother, the preparation of 
meals. Domestic: assistance is provided. Weekly 
rate of pay: housefather 118s.; housemother 
1135., less 23s. a week in each case for board, 
lodging and laundry. Accommodation for child- 
ren cannot be provided. Application forrns and 
further details may be obtaineci from the 

iidren’s Officer = _ 2/36), ‘The County 
Hall, London, S.E.1 


2RBY SHIRE ie ga “Committee 
ganiser for Women’s Clubs. Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of Organiser to 
develop Women’s Clubs in the County. Salary 
Scale £495 by £20 to £560, commencing salary 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Applicants should have experience in adult 
education work among women. Social Science 
Diploma or recognised training course desir- 
able. Form of application and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained fromm the Director of 
Education, County Education Office, 25, St. 
y’s Gate, Derby, to whom epptications 
should be sent within 14 days of the date of 
this advertisement. Canvassing in any form 
will be a disqualification. J. L. Longland, 
Director of Education. 


County Council of Essex. Children’s De- 
Apartment. Visiting Officers. Applications 
are invited for a ntment as Visiting Officer 
in the Children’s artment. There are three 
vacancies, and the duties of the sons ap- 
inted will include the visiting of Children’s 
lomes, boarding out, and visits to the homes 
of children who have been, or may need to 
be, received into the care of the County Coun- 
cil. Preference will be given to candidates who 
have a diploma or certificate in Social Science, 
with special training or experience in child 
welfare. The salary will be fixed according to 
the qualifications and experience of the person 
appointed but will not exceed £495 a year. 
The Scheme of Conditions of Service of the 
National Joint Council for Local Authorities’ 
Pi echnical and 
Clerical servi as from time to_ time 
amended, adopted by the County 
Council, is at present applicable to persons 
appointed on the established staff. The ap- 
pointments will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 
1937, and the persons appointed will be re- 
quired to pass a medical examination to the 
satisfaction of the Council. Applications, giving 
full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, and the names and 
addresses of two persons to whom reference 
can be made, should reach the Children’s 
Officer, County Hall, Chelmsford, not later 
than April 6, 1950. Canvassing, directly or 
indirectly, is forbidden. John E. Lightburn, 
Clerk of the County Council. 





SSEX Education Committee. Service of 

Youth. Appointment of Warden and Matron 
at Residential Youth Centre, The Old Rec- 
tory, Wicken Bonhunt, near Newport. Appli- 
cations are invited for the joint residential post 
of Warden and Matron. The Centre accorm- 
modates up to 36 young people in an attrac- 
tive house, and provision is made for camping 
in the grounds Accommodation for the 
Warden and Matron and full-time help in the 
house and garden are provided. Salary of the 
Warden according to the Assistants Scale of 
the Burnham Further Education Report plus a 
special allowance of {sc per annum, less £100 
per annum for residence. Salary of the Matron 
£150 per annum plus residential emoluments 
valued at £80 per annum. Application forms 
and further particulars may be obtained from 
the undersigned on receipt of a stamped en- 
velope and should be returned within fourteen 
days of appearance of this advertisement 
D. N. Bungey, Acting Chief Educacion Officer, 
County Offices, Chelmsford 


WO Cooks, possibly man and wife, boarding 

school (140), ome fully trained and experi 
enced, able to take charge. All found, social 
Status as teaching staff. 4 weeks annual holiday 
Apply Bursar, Wennington School, Wetherby, 
Yorks, 





boys of this type. Married accommodation is 
and suitable employment may later 
be possible for an +. am qualified 
wife. Salary according to mmham Scale for 
teachers in Special Sthools with £100 Head- 
teacher’s allowance (Group 11 Special School) 
and full residential emoluments. Applications 
(no forms), with copies of two testimonials 
and names of two persons to whom reference 
may be made, to be forwarded within 21 days 
of the appearance of this advertisement two: 
William Hall, Hon. Sec., wee School, 
24 Dingleway, Appleton, Nr arrington. 


THE Y.W.CA. requires ‘Club Leaders and 
——, (young women) for Icisure-time 
youth clubs in all parts of the country. Some 
training or relevant experience necessary, 
Salaries from £270 non-resident A — 
ne non-residen 

by letter 7 Penanaad 
5 Offices, Great 
. toa W.C.r. Women under 

4! uae aM. of L. Permit. 


EDUCATED | woman required for ‘Headship 
of Sunshine Home Nursery School for Blind 
Children, Northwood, Middlesex. Experience 
with young children essential. Salary in case of 
Educa cationist would be Burnham Scale, _ plus 
for other app 
pen an to qualifications and experience—in 
any case not less than £400 p.a., plus residential 
emoluments. Application form ‘from Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224 
Great Portland St., London, W.1. 





APPLIC SATIONS are invited for “the po post st of 

qualified mistress for housewifery depart 
ment for School for the Blind in the North, for 
the tuition of Blind trainees 16 to 21 years. 
Resident or non-resident. Protestant. Burnham 
salary scale. Apply stating age and with copies 
of thwee testimonials to Box Z 156 Lee & 
Nightingale, Liverpool. 


Vy JORKERS requiréd for Citizens’ Advice 

Bureaux in Metropolitan Boroughs of 
London. Applicants should have Social Science 
Diploma or similar qualification and must be 
between 25-45 years. C.A.B. training given. 
Salary £240-£350 p.a. Applications to C.A.B. 
Liaison om, F.W.A., 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S. 


ASSIS’ rinT to Matron reqd. by Workers’ 
Circle Friendly Society for Circle Rest 
Home, Littlehampton, for general duties. 
Nursing exper. necessary, Apply: General 
Sec., Circle House, Alie Street, London, E.1. 


RE IRED as soon as possible. Senior Assis 
tant to Matron at a School for the Blind, 
in the North. Experienced in house- keeping, 
staff control, good disciplinarian and time- 
keeper. Protestant. Salary according to experi- 
ence. Apply stating age with copies of three 
references to Box X 155 Lee & Nightingale, 
Liverpool. 


MANCHESTER Langdale Halil. Applica- 

tions are invited for the post of Warden of 
Langdale Hall, Church of England Hall for 
University Women Students, with 36 residents. 
Salary from £350, wccording to qualifications 
and experience, with residence and superannua- 
tion scheme. Graduste preferred. Applications, 
with full particulars, three testimonials and the 
names of three references should be sent before 
April 22 to the Secretary, Board of Finance, 
Diocesan Church House, 90 Deansgate, Man- 
chester, 3 





AN intelligent young lady, ef about 25 years 

Or over, is required for a small, but busy 
fabric shop, with a mail order dept., E. London. 
The main qualifications required are: a friendly 
approach to customers, tact, a capacity to get 
work done in an organized manner, and not 
afraid of hard work; in return, a fair salary 
will be paid, and there is ample scope for 
advancement. Box 5589 


’ M.C.A, invites applications from men 

between 21 and 30 to train as Secretaries. 
First essentials: a sense of Christian vocation 
and a good education with leadership ability 
in religious, social, educational and physical 
activities with youth. Write, giving particulars 
of experience and qualifications to 8/13, Per- 
sonne! Secretary, National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.s, 112 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 
FAMILY Service Units require resident case- 
Families. an” saeae earl 
Grove, London, W.1 

AVAL Chilren’ ‘Home, “ Hopfield,” 
Nott : Ww. ; 


1599 ‘> 


ential. Dutics —— and some tailor- 
: wine 40 children 
(mo teaching). Write Matron an HAR 


friend might be arran;ed. Box ss9r. 
WANTED April for std for flat (no life) 
N. Audley St., London, somebody to do 

housckeeping and (three in tommy, two 
amt Olt day) and be responsible for four-year-cid 
school py house- 





RENCH yng sensed companion child 
FY yrs. for ge Box 540 ’ 

HORTHAND-Typist required. ¢ 7 peed: 
Situs, Previous experience desirable able This 
Post is particularly suitable & canddates in- 
terested in i and i 


Camcen factihies evailable vailable. Applications to the 


» Institute of hs ee 
8 Hill: reet, London, W.1. Tel GR 6000. 


fa APPOINTMENT: Ss WANTED ie 
REPRESENTATIVE, 29, Hi 
imterests 





The New Statesman and Nation, April 1, 1950 


__ WHERE TO STAY, ete—continued 


* ASE. Pozen, Pyemmenss. 4 
mark of ._The 1950 edition 
of “Let's Hat ‘Avthile in Britsin © describes 
some rah ye = he 


5 * vg oy Coens 
‘Iskes. Now a Me og 7. , AL. 


seller or 8s. with Bren Ashley” Courte- 
ouy, 3rd Floor, 68 tit. James's St., S. 


AKE District. For those who appreciate ex- 
coo! oodlands Guest House, 


tien overiosting Line Windermere, Log. res 








ferties for, Vegans welcom:. Anne 
fecenr end Beeerse Pecsowerth Tel. $08. 


WJ. CORNWALL Goast. Cottage Guest Hee. 

oo aie, surfing, buses 5 oe, h. & 
ce. extras. Med. unchang: . Ci 
ton Cottage. ‘Treknow, "Tintagel. Te. _ 72. 
BOURNEMOUTH. Comes Court Hovel. 

33 rooms. 1 acre — Every comfort 
6gns. inclusive, 7-Sgns. 





SWANAGE, Dorset. Veg: Vegetarian Gt Guest House 
Mrz. "Golding, Waves Pak ba 
he aveney,” $2 
Phone 204. 


APEL Court, aver ond Summer book 
oe 


nd Folhessone, Day 
(pel Court Gymkhana, 


Teras on Court, 
Fama Be Ferne, Folhescone alerts 








reliable, ve Prem wr 


Gndose' ch ok 

desires / Tay to myn il work, Would 

appreciate al) offers (OF SUBRESLONS. Box $327. 

W Zealander desperately secks post whe: 

Nore available; hostel warden ~ ly spo pee wie ’ 

similar. Willing and Teliable. Box $328. 

SFrench) rea (Lingeint (Russian / German, 
fine requires inter: nent in 

. B.A. (Hons.). a $367. 


De young woman, 37, single, Protestant, 
work in household, all duties, cooking, 
Red, | docs not speak English. 

Writes k, iste. Braamitraat 39, The 


Hague, Ho! 


FDUCATED, intelligent ‘woman, 32, secks 
work \—~y ex- 
perience. Resident / Sooetiiene pase gee- 
ferred. Any suggestions welcomed. Box 53 
LAP*; 38, seeks chahge. 12 years’ experience 
om advertisement side of publishing house, 
fer the last 5 years - c of 
department. Competer: 
worker. Write Box sate. 


OUNG woman, fluent Russian Dutch, Ger- 
man and French, 

editing, secks interesting soupaneibte post a 

home or abroad. Box 5417. 


E:XPERIENCED lady cook wants position 
'May-September hotel /boarding house /pri- 
vate. Werner, 37 Heuleaze Ave. Bristol. 


YOUNG man seeks pemenens fe job in France. 
Qualified engineer, change pref. Adaptable 
Interested in everything, on ad on considered 
Box 5526. 
ORKING Hisekeeper. Lond. aren. 2/3 
adults pref. Gd. ref. Box 4536. 
FELLOWSHIPS, ote. 
UNIVERST TY of Nottingham. The Univer- 
for: A number of 
Research Fellowships of a maximum value of 
4 Fellowships will 
be awarded to candidates: who seem likely | to 
make a to k 
- any appropriate field of peusning, A number 





production 
typist, keen 











of Post-gr Sc 
of varying values to £250 Ly annum. T 
Studentships and 


oF nein: otha 
sitting Final Examinations im Junc, 1950, are 
ba to make rome wa application. Fur- 

may be from the 
Regist, by whom « tions must be re- 
ceived not later than July 1, 1950. 


rt — Temple College at Howerdcs, 
Several bursaries of £40 p.a. to 
be fs to women, perucularly inter- 
ested in industry, commerce, public service, 
social work, shy » for entry next October to 
pursue cou and its relation to 
tman and society. College recognised for Minis- 
try y Course in 
Theintty. Pertics. and app. forms from Sec. 
ADUL -T Scholarship in Social Studies, Uni- 
versity College of Hull. The College offers 
each year « Scholarship in Social Studies of 
£40 per annam normally for two years to 
students who have at least two years’ experience 








obtain a 

tion must be made not later than April 1S. 
Particulars bon eg — from the Registrar, 

Geos Cc ‘ull. 
ee ai AND _REST AURANTS| 
GS TEANBRIDGE: ae Dy goon 
auntie, in quiet Cotswold ey. Restful holi- 
for people of all nationalities. _ Breakfast in 


8" Nr. 
Stroud, Glot. Tel.: Painswick 2312. 


YE Rock Hotel, Porthieven, S. Cornwall. 
Directly facing sea; substantial fare; 
personal supervision. A.A. recosamended. 




















I UCKS.—Srnall semmenee s offers rest, com- 
fort, furm tare, « walks. sgns. Holm- 
bury, Hlediow. Princes Risborough 449. 


NORTH Deven, overiocbing Adentic. De 
you want a quiet, restiul, holiday in a scene 


5. 
I UDH, Cornwall. Hawarden Howl. Facing 
South and foes sea. Bathing direct from 
hotel. Reeericn . H. & C. in all rooms. 
Telepbone: Bae T, 147. 


OLIDAYS in country house with extensive 
inds, 8 iniles from sea, interesting excur- 
sions. Farm produce, English and Continental 
cooking, specie! dicts if wanted. Fromm _agns. 
ton House Guest House, Nr. L val 
water, Somerset (under new management 
HILDREN'’S Guest House, Every care 
4 Sea, country. Johnson &* Paget, Thanet 
House, St. Pever’s, Broadstairs. 
FESTINIOG | North Wales 
Arms Hotel, A.A., R.A.C., fay ‘Seamed 
house, H. and c. in all rooms. Trout fishing 
available. Excellent centre. Apply Proprietor. 
Tel. No. Festiniog 222 


INDINE tends. Homely comf. accom. 

ogy BR country & coastal scenery, oe 
pom * produce. w., special 
terms — psy; Liethr, Radine, Carmar- 
thenshire. Te 


ST. LEONARDS ¢ ON-St SEA,  moecian guest 














se, surrounded glorious gardens. 
French ee Children 2 og 
able siay; 4/sgns p.w. 
Albany Rd. 


SLE of Wight. ¢ Guest House by the ‘Sea, 23 
acres (5 Ha for <> 





(stamp) from Cricheods Woodside, Wootton, 
Lea ee: 
) pane g Loh ont Hayden Hse.. 16 Bourne- 
mouth Rd. Close sea /golf links. Slumberiand 
beds. Sep. tables. From 3g”s. p.w. inc. ase 
DEVON & Cornwall May tertns from Las 
k, incl. Free ilhustrated brochure 18: 
Bishop. Fairfiehl, Dawlish (Tel. 2151). cae 

Ce TSWOLD Country Club, Brockham 
Park, Nr. Cheltenham, for your hw ays, 
nsion 


panelied vient all Cocktail 
tennis, riding, billiards, H. & C. in all roorns, 
sprung mattresses. Write for brochure E. 


N ATURIST sun-bathing holidays, in sunny 
Devon at Hritain’s best Sun Club. Full 





facils. and med. cons. Nudivt sun and air bath 
ing. Write (enclosi 1s.) for brochure, Sec 
(C), N. Devon Club, Beaworthy, Devon 
Sunbathers’ magazine, listing 40 itish Sun 
Clubs, 15. od. post free. 
OL Pump Cottage, Shaftesbury; thatched, 
simple, convenient centre tourt., walks; good 
cookmg. sens. Hostess: Miss English. 


KING'S Arm Hotel, Kingsbridge. $. Devon. 
Charming unspoiled 200 years’ old fully lic. 
cosching inn. Kivery mod. amenity and com- 
fort ty Ed food. Exc. centre yachting, 

oes and lovely country. 6/9 
gn. Siabies < opposite. _Tel 202411. 


“TUDLAND, Dorset. Old-World Guest 

House in 12 “ 4 lovely grounds facing sea. 
3 miles sandy teach. Golf, riding. Excelient 
cuisine. Booking. April, May, Whiteun & sum- 

mer. Thustrated brochure & tariff from 
BCM/ Studland, London, WC 


Lf nti Lake District = Hall Hote!, 
pay wl Camberiand Moun 

;H& C; billiards; 

2 wulenmae. Tel. Hoim- 





tains, sea, ey 
table tennis. Chi 
rook 42. 





WHERE TC) STAY, ote. imwed 





WHERE TO STAY, ao. —continnsd 

















ROOKLANDS Farm, . h HiiLt overs offer ~ 4 
field, 6 quarters. Farm y a suenensiy situ- 
Prochace. Gres, ¢.1., chow. 60 neres. From ated in heart of W. mountains meer Ibyn 
abens. w Tel. Rushiske Groen gat pd. lorts—-very good food 
TY LEDR Vaiky. Snowdonia, Pic and fires. Friendly and infor / Sams. 
| 5 wooded grounds, chore Pont-y- For Pianrwet 166 ner, Penralit, Trelrtw, 


MypoiForp, Nr. Barnstaple, N. Devon 
Broomhill. A peaceful and lovely outlook 
over = acres own grounds. ‘The -like 

«a f ortabl mtry house, 





cow 
with amenities ot “ well- — Ty 7 hotel. Good 
try fare. are. Tel.: _Sharwell 62. 





the door step, the beauty of the Sussex country- 
exde——all this and morr awaits you. rochure 
& terms on request. Tel. 123. 


EAR Worthing The Smithy ‘Guest House, 
Sompting, Sx. Heme-cooking & produce. 
Gas electric bedroom fires. Adjacent $. Downs 
Geod bus service. Wor 3 miles. Lancing 1 
taile. Terms 4}gus. From < Sigs. whly 


( LD Plaw Hatch, nr. Bast Grinstead, Kathy 
leen Batten's friendly hotel on the edge of 
Ashdown Forest. Golf, riding, or walking and 
Sttractive meals to tatiify the enormous 
appetite that the bert air in Sussex will give 
you. Club licence. _Sharpthorne a7. 


OMELY holida accommodation for Easter 

and Summer in beautiful country with mag- 
nificent sea views near Pendine Sands, 
bus routes to Carmarthen and Tenby. Exten- 
tye grounds, tennis, billiards, own produce and 
honey. Family party welcomed. Terms £5 4 
Broadway my Laugharne, Carmarthen 
white. Telephone Laugharne 25 


ARM holidays with farmhouse food and 
seftienaliness Fishing, shooting, climbing, 
to a. a + 
ee ‘or our 1950 brochure. 
Tours, _ ay, St., Pai 
OLIDAYS at the “ Haven Guest House,” 
New St., Torrington, Devon. lersonal 
attention. Good food, Comf. beds. Lovely 
garden. Good centre for tours Reas. terms 


EAUTIFUL Sussex. Enjoy a quiet holiday 
in lovely country nr. Eastbourne, Own 
od. Comly beds. 3 seres gids. Ideal for 
pring hol. Broch: Te Whare Hotel, Horam. 


FICE f your troubles and spend Easter wt 
Manor, Duddieswell, Ashdown Forest. 
‘Phone Nutley 2. 
RLOCK, Halsccombe House, between Ex- 
moor end sea, lias first-class reputation as 
friendly guest houre. Good country fare, per- 
sonal attention. M:. & Mrs. Holmes. Tel 209 
BOURNEMOUTH (BoscomLe), Smail guest 
near sea. H. & C., gas tres, y 
& vegetarian dict Smith & Bailey, SS 
Green, Glen Rd. Tel. Boscorsbe 3 


PY RENEES. Few guests eae from 
Easter in beautifully .—~ country house 
near Pau. bad Meelle. Dannatt, Chiteau de 
Balagué, Rébénacg, B. > - France. 
COornIsH ae village, S.W_ Rest, relex, 

refresh in Torrevean Private Hotel, Porth 
leven. Good food. Lt. Cmmdr. H. C. Selby, 
R.N. (retd.) 


IRE: Mountain View Hotel, Dugort, Achill 

Island, Co. Mayo. Ideally situated ‘midst 
mountain and sea; safe betht excellent 
catering. Terms £5 $s. Mrs. S. Hoban 


GETARIANS & diet reformers are in- 
vited to cur small but a sont guest 
house. Morris, “ Sans Dusk Ne mages 
Nr. Shald on, Teignmouth. Te. se m 179. 


GWANAGE. The Chatsworth Few Morel, 
Ulwell Rd., is pleasantly situated soo yds. 
the sea, and has all modern convenicnces. 
Children welcomed. ‘Phone 2123. 
PPLEBY, Westmorland, Garbridge Hore!. 
Lakes accessible. Fishing. Golf. Confort 
and good food. Write brochure. Tel. 7 

















DE VON ‘Ayshford House, Sampford 
Peverell, Nr. Tiverton. Easy awe either 
coust. Quiet holiday private house aspect 
Gdn., orchards, Max. 4 guests Own ‘an rm. 


IVINGTON Hotel. Modern amenities edn. 
prod. Eggy. Cromwell Rd., Hove 331061. 


IDE-A-WHILE Hotel, Port Gaverne, 
North Cornwall. For your Spring ~ aoe 
One visit and you return. Port Isauc 218 


“AKES Chirming old mansion Beout. 
4view. 40 acres grnds. Modn. furn. Mod. 
terms. Croft Hovel, Arobleside. Tel. 334 


Cen ALL, “Sennen Cove Hotel,” Land's 
End, overlooking sea and glorious sands; h. 

c., every amenity; double, 6gns. cach till 
fs 15, single 7yms. (Sennen 275.) 


YORNWALL. Treharrock Manor. Lovely 

4 country house. Every modern convenience 

i beds interior sprung. 15 sctes grounds 
Best cuisine Cornwall's loveliest 
beaches. Surf- bathing ‘olzeath. Fishing, hunt 
ing. Golf at Rock Enodoc), Open all year. 
Miidest climate in Britain. Excellent for asth- 
matics. Spring is now at its best. From 4gns 
Port Isaac 234. 


your family and tiny babies made particu 
larly welcome at Brewery Farm House, Gt. 
Mongeham, Deal, Kent. Cots, high chairs 
poems and —— bath included. Plenty of 
ieod. On bus rowte to sea 2] miles. 
Mes. Devices. Deal 129s. 





NONWAY, Mountain and sea. Holiday tart 
on application. Bryn Dinas, Woodlends, 

Conway 4 
T 20 seaside resorts Traveo hewe Hotels: 
Brigh 


doa. All noted for comfort, | Courtesy, CuNs.nre. | 
Write for . Trevco 
Hote!s, Lad., Nb cs, Prescot St. London, Bt. 
Nye gp Highlands for week-cnds, holidays 

permanent reski. Country house atmo- 





Efficient cent. hog. Licensed. Morris Lodge 
Hotel, Gong Hill, nr. Farnham. Frensham 962. 


UKE of York, Iddedeigh, Nr Windiegh. 
Sma!) comf. hetel in remote. beautiful part 
of N. Devon. Fishing/shooting by srrenge- 
moemt. signs. p.w. Hathericigh 25%. 
ESSx. Country holidays in Georgian howse 
near coest. Babies /chidren specially cutered 
for and “ minded.” From 4} gms. Reductions 
children. Box 5379 
ATTLA, Sussex. “* Pembury Guew Houve,” 
situated in beeutiful woudland, countryside, 
yet on excellent bus route to Mestings (4 
miles). Really good and waried food. with 
poultry and preduce from our lovely 2-ccre 
garden. All bedrooms h. & ¢. Special terms 
to end Jume. Tel. Rattle 146 
EIR Book holidays now, Home prod., ed. 
“chg., bathing, boating, fishing. Aug. fully 
booked. Holrms-O'Malley, Curragh Castle 
House, Renvyle, County Gulway, Eire. 
EADON Prior Hocel, Salcombe, S. Devon, 
regret they have no vacancies between June 
3/Sept. 16 g. accepted now for auturan 
OLIDAYS & Honeymoons! 48 delightful 
hotels in Devon and Cornwall, described & 
recommended in “ Bide-e-While Book.” Post 
free, 25. 6¢. N.S, Hilton, 45 Pieet St., Torquay 
Gei* Res., White Tower, 1 Percy St., 
FW. 1. Mus, 2x87. Open till 10 p.m. 


SCHOOLS 


ADMINTON School, Westbury-cn-Trym, 
Bristol, Sound educition up to University 
entrance, broad interests Apply Head Mistress 
ROOKLANDS. Crow borough 299 ” Pre- 
Prep. Nursery School. All year home. § 
Education and ‘raining Health coven. 
a, ut oo bw o Put, 


BURGESS Hill Schou, 31 | 
ead, N ~~ Ham 20 
sive day school for me nage att 








For particulars apply to the 


LMTREES School, Gt. Missenden, Buchs. 
Co-ed., 4-12 yes. Happy heme life Lovely 
ou ngs odern education, progressive 
outlook, individual care 


ONKT ON” Wyld a Charmoum, 

Dorset. School Fs TT. ¢ L 
round actical and p~ — rey "tor boys 
and girls 9-18. After S.C. pupils pespanes for 
Univ. Principals: Cart and "ileanar Urben. 


MoRcorr | ‘Hall Country Boarding School 
for Girls, or. Uppingham, Rutlend. For 
particulars and admission apply Principal 


qpam Hill Schoo}; « friendly beginning 
for boy» and girls (4-13) Aatmal care, rid- 
ing, ete., on Children’s Farm. Ii particu- 
larly from parents abroad. R. A ‘ali ner and 
Mas. Palkoer, B.A., §. Molton, Devon. 


SAYMONT School, Shortianis, Kent. “Boy 
-11, Girls 9-18. A few vecancies for piers 
ot full boards. Apply for eee to Mrs, 
G. Price. Principal. RAV 











QT. MARY'S Town =i Genny School. 
"Day School, ;¥ Ewn Ave 

Foarders: Stanlord Park, pr. A. 4 
change pors. Own swimming, bow Prog. 
Co-ed. 5-18. Henry & Eliz. Paul, D. 


St Nicholas School, 39 Albyn Place, Aber. 
deen. A progressive day school for boys and 
gicls 4-14. Directors: John . oa MA., 
Mes. Jean Allan, M.A., John 


S': Timothy's School Desa — in- 
dependent Co-educationa! school for board- 
ers and day scholars from “ve to school certifi- 
cate preparation for secomlary and public 
schools, situated in iiea! cneroumminge Prin- 
cipal, Miss S. M. Stookes, NFU 

HE Proebel School, Datchet, Bucks. School 

of 40 children run un Activity Methods with 
support of Parents’ Group. Small group of 
weekly Boarders ¢-6 yearn. Week-end escort tw 
and fromm Waterloo, Mies Underwood, NFU, 


W ychwoop Girth’ Schadt, Oxford, 10 to 
University age; clases; excepuonal 
cultural and musical aati self ern- 
ing community. Principals, Miss M © to 
M.A., Miss E. M Sroigrass. MA. 


RELIABLE B advice given (s (gritys) by Trumaa 


Lul., concerning schools 
for boys aa iris. Clarendon House, 11 & 12, 
Oiifford 


St 1. Regent 2803. Founded 1901. 


~ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3. 6d. 
line (average 6 words). Box No. ts. extra. 


loved mrme 
20 Great son Turestile, London, ww. Hol s478. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS E 
STRATFORD -ch- -Avon 1950 Shakespeare 
Festival. Evgs. 7.30. Mats., Sat. 2.30 until 
May 3, thereafter Weds. Sats. 2.30. Seats book- 
abic through Principal ayent 
Art; tem. 3334), 7 (ex. Mon.) 
“ The Provokecd Wife.’ ) Mossbers, 


UNTY. “How I Wenders wee. -Suns. 
30. Assoc. Mem. 2s. EUS S. $391. 


LAYERS’ Theatre, Wai , WC2- 
* Late Joys " nightly. Members. 
PLAYHOUSE, Herie-oe Thames, Healey 
777. April 3-8, ~Thurs. 7.30 p.m, No 
performance bord Fa Friday. Sat. § p.m. 8 
p.m. The Tuska Theatre a ny presents 
“ Murder in the Cathedral,” ’. S. Eliot. 


EOPLE’S Palace, Adv. 4244,, Sun., Apr. 
and, 7.30: “Film Ohne Titel 


ILM _ Society— Tooting. Apr. 47, or 

premitre of Tino Rossi's latest musical, 

“ Destinys.” New season of outstanding films 

from 9 countries, not blicly shown. Sub. 

10s, covers 6 6 shows, exhibitions, ert, etc, 
: Sec., 98 Fishponds Rd. SW 


LOU" rH Place Sunday Concerts. Apr. 2, 6.30 

Conway ya Red Lion %q., Holborn. 
Gibbs Siri: rtet. Robert Collet. Mozart 
G, K R87: Bloch No. 2 St. Qts.; Busoni Car- 
men Fantasia; Beethoven Sonata € mi, Op. 111. 
Pi. Solos. Adm. ts 


COMMITTEE for Promotion of New Music 
presents its 115th Studio Recital at Salle 
Erard (Augener), = Marlborough St., at 6.30 
on Tues., April Chairman: Benjamin 
Frankel. st Speaker : Arthur Jacobs. 


ORY Church of St. Bartholomew The 
Great (W. Smithfield). Wed., April 5, at 
7.30 p.m. Music for Lem & Easter. (Missa 
and’ Io Penso by O. di Lasso, Metets by 
‘allis, Byrd, Palestrina, Sweelinck, van Ber- 
chem, Clemens, etc.). Combined Choir of 
Loughton High School & Bancroft’s School. 
Adm. free. Programme 2s. 


EC ITAL: Helen Henschel on Sir Ge orge 
Henschel’s ‘Recollections of Brahms,’ 
Cowdray Hall, Cavendish Sq. Wed., April s, 
at $ p.m. Tickets from Royal College of Nurs- 
ie, Hone! jetta Place, W.1. Lan. 2646. 


“CONCERT of Rumanian Contemporary & 
Folk Music, Wigmore Hall, April 15, 7 
p.m. Martin Lawrence, Esther Salaman, Ivry 
Gitlis, Vivlin. Leonard Cassini, Piano. Tickets, 
Reserved ss. & 35., unreserved 25., from Box 
Office, at Wigmore Hall, Wigmore St., W.1, 
or British Rumanian Friendship Assoc., 101 
Broadhurst | Gdn, N.W.6 (MAI. $988). 
EXHIBITIONS 


Pen Textiles Exhibition at India House, 

Mar. 17-Apr. 21. Ancient Textiles, 
Maloe Sint and Cottage Industry Products, 
Cotton, Silk, Woollens, Furnishing Fabrics, 
Household Linen, Brocade, Jute, Coir, Carpets. 
Mon.-Sat. 9.30-§ p.m _ Adm. free, 


I ONDON-Paris. New “Trends in in Painting & & 
4Sculpture. 16 artists presented by Inst. of 
Contemporary Arts. New Burlington Galls., 
Old Burlington St.. W.r. March 8-April 4. 
Diy. 10-6. Tu., Thurs. 10-8. Adm. 1s. 6d. 


IMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St., W.1. 
Retrospective Exhibition of A. Mintchine, 
pon 1931. Opening April 4 
PARIS—Londres ” Pictures ‘Tecently ‘pur- 
chased in France AS Corot, Monet, Renoir, 
Bonnard, Vuillard, Utrillo, etc., 9.30-6. Sats. 
9.30-1. Tooth’s, 31 Bruton St., W.1. Closing 
April 6. 
AUL Alexander Gallery. - Exhib. of Woollen 
Textiles by Avoca Handweavers from Ire- 
land. 190 Kensington Church St., > 
RY". Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork St.. 
Pictures by Sickert; recent work by 
Mollie Paxton and Brian Midlane. Last wk 


. & Sun, 








N ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. French Masters of the roth and 2oth 
Century, daily 10-5.30. Sat. 10-1. lok 
ITTLE Gallery, 10 Piccadilly Arcade, 
48.W.1. Paintings by Gerald Rowe, March 
27-April 15, 1950. ee Eas FO 
S$: George's Gallery, 81 Grosvenor St., W.1. 
Contemporary Austrian Painters. First ex- 
hibn. in England. 10-6. Sats. 10-1 


*XHIBITION of Stucents’ Designs for an 
Institute of Contemporary Arts © ane. 
Entrance free. 7 Bedford Square, W.C 
Week-days 10 a.m.-§ p.m, April 4-19. (Closed i 
April 6-10.) 
A, LRESFORD Place Hostel—-School for Ma! 
adjusted Children. Exhibition of Paintings. 
Play, and Ballet. 3.30-6, Saturday, April 1. Ad- 
mission free. Apply to the Warden, Alresford 
Place, Old Alresford, Hants 
SIAN Institute 
“ALeicester Sq. Paintings by 
in London. Until April 13 
ECENT Goethe Books, English & Foreign 
at Senate House, W.C.1. Apr. 3-29 (excl 
Easter week-end). 10-5. Adm. free. 


CcONTEMPORARY Furniture of new and 
4exclusive design, as shown at the Ideal 
Home Exhibition, now on view ry Heal & Son, 
196 Tottenham Court Rd., 

PHOENIX Gahery offers Recsdaicn of 

Old Masters, English Landscape studies and 
the Modern French School. They are available 
framed and unframed. Write for a catalogue 
to 38 William IV St., Charing Cross, W.C.2 
(Hours: Mon., Fri., 9.30-6.) 


Irving St., 
Asian Artists 


Gallery, 17 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


H ‘ANOVER. “Gallery, 32a St. 

W.1. Recent Pntgs. by Peter Rose Pulham. 

Watercolour Drawings & Collages by E. Q. 

fog a Iilus. for Rimbaud’s “ Une ~ om 
a Enfer : Keith Vaughan Uatil 1 Apr. 


eetenea “Lazarus” and new ‘aioe 
Paintings end water-colours by Ethelbert 
White. Leicester Galleries, Leicester Sq., 10- 
5.30. ‘Sats. 10-1. 


NENTRAL London Fabian Society. N 
4day, April 3, 7.30 p.m. N.T.U. Club, 12 
Gt. Newport St., W.C.2. “ Current Problems 
in Education.” H. D. Hughes. Adra. 1+. 6d. 


CTION for Peace! British delegates to 

World Peace Committee in Stockholm re- 
port. Conway Hall, Red Lion Squure. Tues- 
day, April 4, 7.30 p.n. Prof. Bernal. J. G. 
Crowther. James Aldridge 


I ARCH 31, Fri., Memorial Hall. near Lud- 

te Circus, 7 =. Public Meeting: “ Lift 
the Ban on Seretse Khama.”” Chairman: L. C. 
White. Speakers include Learie Constantine, 
A. E. Coppard, The Rev. G. R. Norton, R. 
Bridgeman, C.M.G., M.V.O. Organised by 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 


I RITISH Czechoslovak Friendship League, 
20 Pont St., $.W.1. Tues. , April 4, 7.30 p.m 
Talk by Kurl ‘Merz: “ Freedom of the Indivi- 
dual in Czechoslovakia.” Evening meal from 
6.30 p.m 
Br TISH-American Fellow ship. 
films, News-letter, 
U.S.A., etc. 
24 Cade 
Brains 
Row, 


Mon- 


Lectures, 
correspondence with 
Details from Secretary, B.A.F., 
an Gdns. $.W.3. Next meeting— 
rust, Bedford Hotel, Southampton 

’.C.1, 6.45 on April 4. Visitors welc. 
SHAW and Dickens,” by Jack Lindsay. 
ot : Esme Percy), Shaw Soc., 57 Dean 

» March 31, 7 p.m. 1s. 6d. April 28: 

‘ eee Cummings on “ St, Joan.” 


R. H. J. Winter on “ The History of 
Scientific Fm on with Special Reference 
to Asia,” on April 7, at 17 Gt. Cumberland 
Place, Marble y =e at 8.15 p.m. All welcome. 


Sov TH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 

Red Lion Sq. W.C.1. Sunday mecting at 

11 ron Apr. 2: Professor G. W. Keeton, 

D., “General Elections—Ancient 

Node * Adm. free. For Reports of Lec- 

proce “ The Monthly Record,” by post, 4s. 
p.a. | tom Secy. 


H4MPstTe: ‘AD Ethical Soc. 
7.45, at Univ. 
(nr. Hamp. Baths 


~Sun., Ap r. 
Restnt., 169a, Finchley Rd’ 
M. L. Burnet (Asst. Sec. 
Ethical Union): “ * Justice among Nations."’ 
HEOSOPHY, Public Lecture, Sundays, 
7 p.m. United Lodge of Theosophists, 17 
Gt. Curnberland Place, Marble Arch. All 
welc. April 3: Reincarnation and Karma. 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALIS! 
TRAINING ED 





Wo eee College, Selly Oak, Bir- 
mingharn, Woodbrooke is one of a group 
of Educational Institutions known as The Selly 
Oak Colleges. Its aim is to give men 
women from many countries and with a great 
variety of outlook, an opportunity of preparing 
for various forms of Christian service. Study 
courses include: The Foundations of the 
Caristian Faith, The Bible, Quakerisen, Inter- 
national Relations. ‘These are arranged to suit 
those who may be able to come to Woodbrooke 
for one term only. A wide choice of other 
study courses is available through the Selly 
Oak Colleges Central Staff. Summer term 
April 22-July 8. Apply for prospectus: War- 
den, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 29 


COME & take part in International Week-end 
4Conferences in Pleasant surroundings on 
vital problems of our modern world. April 29 
& 30: World € ‘itizenship and World Govern- 
tment, May 13 & 14: ¢ United Nations and 
its Agencies, May 27 & a8: 
Summer Schools from May till Sept. Apply 
for particulars to Sec., International People’s 
College, 10 South Bolton Gardens, S.W.s. 


BECOME Your Own Economist 7 


Russia. Also: 


Free. A 

10-week course of study and discussion of 
the Fundamental Laws of Political Economy 
and Social Philosophy. At 4 Great Smith St., 
Westminster. Attend Tuesdays/Thurs. Com- 
mencing April 18 and 20. Write Henry George 
School, above address, for prospectus or "phone 
Abbey 6665. (Strictly non-party.) 


NDIVIDUAL Psychology. A week-end (non- 
residential) Conference in Individual 
Psychology (Adler) will be held in Windsor, 
Fri. 14-Sun. 16 April, 1950. Fee for all lec- 
tures ros. Full partics. from the Conference 
Secretary, 10 Peascod Street, Windsor, Berks. 


DEARSON Foundation College. Write  Regis- 
trar, 10 South Bolton Gardens, S.W.s, for 
syllabus, Easter Lectures (April 10-15), “ Man 
and Superman.” 
HE Soviet Controversies in Art & Science. 
Easter vacation course Apr. 12-16. Partics.: 
S.C.R., 14 Kensington Sq., W.8 


A DMINISTR. ATIVE and Secretarial Train- 
ing for graduates and other educated girls. 
Expert advice on careers Individual care. 
Good posts found for all qualified students. 
Special courses for Political, Hospital, Hotel 
and Library work; Journalism, Advertising, 
Languages and Foreign Shorthands, and in 
Management Scholarships. Resident and 
day students accepted. Social amenities. Apply 

J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), Se. 
Godric” 's Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright Rd 
N.W.3. HAM. 5986. 
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Pah cones. ETC.—contioned_ 


RAL. Hietideys in the Tyrol. 
Combine a 2 ones ‘sro. 
im the Octz Tai 
Literature; Austeion History, Art . Fok 
Lore, etc,, under F Merabers. of of Uni 
versity of Innsbruck. Inclusiv. 


a 4 
days, 21gns.; 21 days, 26gus. yx’ covers all travel, 
is, guides lectures. Write for leaflet 





' MISCELLANEOUS —ceatinued 
HOTOGRAPHY, Drawing Office, Radio, 
Electrical. Everyone whose work or 

comes under these beadings ots | tend 2 

stamp for - verstone’s catalogue 

me s Bargatas. [lustrated o beauti- 
form, it 


bsolute Satisfaction oc Money Uncondi- 
tionally Refunded is known and appreciated all 
over the world, H. ecrebeke 20 Oxford Rd. 





ue. Particulars from $ 
downe ne Ra. Holland Park, W.11. 
OVEL B nanan Studio, 23 Sx. Ann‘s Villas, 
Royal Crescent, W.11. SLO. 1ogo, BAY. 
2093. Pull stage training, Stanislavsky Method. 
Day and evening classes. Apply : cretary. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS — 


TH Tenth Roel Summer School of Puppetry 
will be held in Cheltenham from August 
12-26. Further particulars from the Secretary, 
Cheten Roel Summer School, Guiting Power, nr. 


SPAIN. = Portugal; “Summer Courses in 
Santander (August) and Coimbra (July- 
August. Also Hispanic Council Wandering 
Scholars in Northern Spain. Details; Educa- 
tional Director, 4, Upper Berkeley St., Wot. 
___ TYPING AND ee AS 
ABBEY ‘Secretarial | Bureau, 1, A 
House, Victoria St., S.W.1 (A b. poof 
First-class typing. Rapid duplicating 
colours), ct ng, theses 
LITERARY. Typing and ail “kinds of he: 
cating. Permanent and Seep staffs sap- 
plied and wanted. The St. St jy Moa 
tariat, 38 Parliament St., S ~ a. 
YPEWRITING & licating on 
Novels, Scripts, ea 





ses, testimon- 
jals expertly typed & attractively presented. 
Bereton, 91 Priory Rd. N.W.6. MAI. 5391 


THe Hampstead Secretarial Bureau, 7-day 
service, plays, novels, theses. Efficient work 
by intelligent typists. 1 ae House, 
Heath St. N.W.3. HAM, 


N SS., short stories, oe “plays, typed 

efficiently and intelligently. Reasonable 
charges. Write Miss Watson, Stanley House, 
Camden Road, Bath, for particulars. 


WE dissipate your perplexities. Let us twpe 
your MSS. We specialize in plays, books, 
short stories, transis. Brighten’s Bureau, 91 
Regent St., W.1, REG. 2456/7 


IRST-class typing. MSS, 
moderate charges. 
ville Road. Sevenoaks. 


ILDRED Furst Typewriting Service. 
Careful work by expert sypiess, ners 
os ge erate terms. Special ¢ ecking 
Goldhurst Terrace, London, 

NW ws 6. Matas Vale 7479. 
UTHORS! MSS. and plays swiftly and 
accurately typed. Attractive presentation. 
Rathbone Secretariat, 3 one St., W.1. 
Museum 6021. 


ANUSCRIPTS accurately typed. Person- 
ally checked. Mod. terms. V k Marchant, 
732 Chelsea Cloisters, S. W.3, EN. 3038 


JEAN McDougall for typing, 
24-hour duplicating service 37 
Church St., London, W.8. }. WES. 4014. 
PANK Secretarial Service: MSS. accurately 
d. Novels, theses 7 days. Careful check- 
roy *Bpicts. Transls. all langs. 
4 Queensborough Terrace, W.2. 


reports, ete.» 
Miss Hidden, 44 Gran- 








translations. 
ensington 


LITERARY typing (7 day service 
Dictating machine service. Duplict 
dexing, 
Transins. (all languages). 
at short notice. cretarial Aunts, 324/5 High 
Holborn, W.C.1. HOL, $831 /Pantiles Cham- 
vers, 87 High St. Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1255. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


* SE comprendre, c'est la paix.” The Lin 
guists’ Club, London's Invert 
Centre, 20, Grosvenor Place, $.W.1, for con- 
versation and tuition in foreign ianguages. 
Continental Snack Bar. "Phone SLO _9595 


Te London Contact Lens Clinic, 66 New 
Cavendish St., W.1, Partics. MUS. 892 3. 


IANISTS--Violinists Rapid 
Flexible wrists, octave play: 
(pianists), Vibrato (violinists). escript. bk. 
“Finger Magic” (2}d. stp.), Director, Cow- 

ling Institute, 60 New Oxford St. W.C.1. 
HE Phoenix Record Library lends records 
of classical music Catalogue 6d. S.A.E. 30 
Palmer Ave, Willerby, Nr. Hull. 


TH London Camera Exchange Co., Ltd., 
will purchase for cash. exchange, or sell 
on commission, all serviceable types of Photo- 
graphic and Optical Apparatus and Acces- 
sories in sow condition. Gx prices 
allowed. Call, write or "phone (City 4591), 35 
Bucklersbury,, Queen icroria St. E.C4. 
(Minute from Bank and Mansion House.) 


CAL LING All Animal Lovers. Subscribe 
4to-day to the Million Shillings Fund to 
save our wild anirnals from cruel treatment 
Sec. (N), League Agios Cruel Sports, 58 
Maddox St., London, W. 


MSs.) . 

-» in~ 

, editing, proof sadn. cntaltguing, etc, 
a 


Qualified Secretaries 





F ingering. 
made easy 











, i. 
PARGAINS in Purachutes. | 


i, “Bach panel 
at base ting to jin. & 1 sat. Tog. 
(a) Bien White Heats English Silkk, 2 
178. 6d., 4 panels 325. 6d., 8 nels 60s.; Ld 
Cream Egyptian, Cotton, 2 pancis 10s., xt Rie 
7s. 6d., 8 panels 325. 6d. (c) My ae J jon 
7s panel. 2, White or Cream C 12 
panels, cach 20in. > 60in.. Whole Fees 
12s. Carr. free. Satisfaction or money back. 
H. Conway, Lad. (1 . 49), 139/143 Stoke 
Newington High | st ° ion, N.16. 


710M LONG'S the prime Minister to needs, 
party creed 


With smokers of all : 
EARN Shorthand by April 29 
vy nightly). First lesson abd. 





hour's stud 
starmp. Donen % Pe N.S.), 92 Gt. 
St. ; 
ACCOMMODATION “VACANT AND 
WANTED 


A. CHARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and 
¢.; garden; rooms, incl. breakfast and din- 
ner, from 3gns. Few mins. Marble Arch, nr. 
tube, buses, 80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAI. 1930 
Te let; beautifully furn. room, and garege, 
- in Hampstead Gda. _ Sub, SPE. 7641. 
ORSET. Caambers, 52/53 Leinster ~ Sa. 
W.2. ‘Phone BAY 166s. serv. 
rooms, bed breakf., dinner nner opt. Moderate. 


TTRACT IVE s. & d. accom, with par- 
ial board offered to prof. people in com- 
fortable : paves guest house. Terms from 
= : MAI, 4154 or call 98 Maida 





LONDON, ~ Prof. ‘people “secking “first-class 

accom. with service, breakfast & dinner, 
and many comforts and attractions, are invited 
to call at Park House, 143 Kg Park Ave., 
Kens., W.11; of "phone PARK 6280 


2 FURN. bed-sitting roorns, gas = use of 
bath, h. & c. water. Maida Vaile, nr. Under- 
ground. Tel. evenings CUN. 2519. 


CLAPHAM Old Town: Charmin; Vv turn. 
“bed-sitting room, kitchenette, > ae 

running water. Business ladies only. eaves 
please. Thomas, 143 Moorhall Gdns., Det Denham, 


SOUTH Dublin. Comfortable modernized 

nag ¢ in secluded garden, 15 minutes from 
City, ow-grounds, hills and sea, avuilable 
uring owner's — April-Sept. Sleep 3. 
£30 monthly. Box $537. 


ED. Res. Council lady worker ‘returning 

April from Africa needs 2 furn. rooms 
(with cooking facilities) near Hampstead, 
Only moderate terms please. Box $412. 


MIDDLE -aged woman, scientific worker 
wishes shared accommodation med. flat or 
house Hampstead, Swiss Cottage, Belsize Park. 
Can furnish two rooms. Box 5410. 


WOMAN and boy of 7 require 2 furn./un- 
furn. rooms London area. Help child- 
minding, domestic work, etc. in exchange for 
care of child from 4 to 6 daily. Box 5405 


PROPERTY FOR SALE — 


Su SSEX, one mile sea. Modernized attractive 
“?Tudor farmhouse for sale, village 6 miles 
Hastings (bus route). G garden (one acre', 
bedrooms. Apply Miss Fox, 2a Terminus 
Ave., Bexhill-on-Sea. 


_____ BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


A U NIQU E Angio-Israel Journal containing 
tws, pictures and stories, “ Zionist 
Review ” fromm Newsagents, 6d. each Friday. 


N Ideal Eanter Gift. “ Reflections in Verse,” 

Poems for all moods by A. I. C. Heime (ss. 
net). Sent post free on receipt of P.O. value 
$s. 4d. Author, 24 Collamore Avenue, London, 
S.W.18 





“" See and To Hear,” by C. 
Thomsen, B.Sc., ss. 4d., 
Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, ¢ 


Wi will get ’ that book you want. London 
Book Co., 828 Seven Sisters Rd., N. 15. 


> ISHABHA 
Works on 


Leslie 
from the 





aina Pree Lending Library. 

— caiem, Devchoioay, Compara- 

tive Religion ope rite =~ Secretary, 

110 Cleveland Gardens, N.W.2 

V JHAT do Unitarians believe? Information 
and litereture on receipt of stamp. Mus. 

Dickin, Hilltop, Perk Rd. Bridport, Dorset. 


EUTSCHE Bicher Gesucht! R. & B.- 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. Ww 4 FU L. 7924. 
I OOKS purchased. Small or large “collections 
‘of books on mou subjects wanted; town or 
country visitec|; helpful advice without expense 
or obligation. Frark Sayers, 14 William IVth 
St. WC.2 
MERICAN Readers: Books reviewed /ad- 
“Avertised im these pages are readily obtain- 
able: simply vend order & check in $ for ame. 
advertised to Robert Bentley Co., 10 P.O. Sq., 
Boston 9, Mass (1s.=14c). Add 30c, for ship- 
ping, etc., per bor boo 
More Classified I Advevtns om Pages 305, 386, 387 
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